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SIM’S FATHER 











with his father in a boarding 
house in the heart of the town 
of Columbine. Across the street was a 
church, and round the corner to the north 
was the schoolhouse. 
‘*A good location,’’ Mr. Hannicutt had often 
observed. And Mr. Lukey, who kept the board- 


S« HANNICUTT lived 


A strange thing Sim did the day 
before they started. He went to 
the office of the local paper, the Eagle, 

and asked for the editor. 
“I don’t know where we’re going,’’ he 
said, in explanation, ‘‘but here’s a dollar. 
You’re to send the paper to Mr. Gideon Han- 
nicutt a year, and I’ll write where to send it as 


ing house, had as often responded with a satis- | soon as we get there.” 


fied smile that he believed it was. 
‘‘Handy to eddication,’’ pursued Mr. Hanni- 


cutt one morning, as the school bell was ringing. | 


‘*And eddication ought to be easy got at.’’ 

‘So it had,’’ assented Mr. Lukey. 

They were alone, except for Sim. Out-of-doors 
the children were hurrying by. 


‘All right,” said the editor. And Sim saw 
‘Gideon Hannicutt” written in the subscription 
book. 

As he walked away he said to himself, ‘Work ? 
I’ll work like a beaver. Some day Columbine 
shall know what kind of a man pa is.”’ 

‘*Work, work, work !’’ the wheels of Sim’s car 


“‘That’s the way with some of ’em,” com-| seemed to say as they rolled westward. At last 


mented Mr. Lukey, as a merry shout rang out | 
in the street. ‘‘ Always tearing and yelling! I} 


like ’em slow and sober, like Sim, myself.” 


Mr. Hannicutt smiled as he sank wearily into | 
the best chair. ‘‘Run along to school, Sim,’’ he | 


said. 

Mr. Hannicutt had a right to be weary ; he did 
almost nothing from morning until night. 

“‘Tt doesn’t take much to keep me and Sim,” 
was his argument. ‘‘Reading the paper and fid- 
dling keep me ’bout busy. And I guess folks’ll 
always want to dance.’’ 

Sim was a sturdily built boy of twelve, with 
dull blue eyes anda brain even duller, apparently, 
for he sat in school with children far below him 
in years and size. 

Only yesterday Miss Hewitt, the teacher, had 
asked him in despair, ‘‘What do you come to 
school for ?’’ 

Sim looked surprised. “ ’Cause pa tells me to.” 

**‘Doesn’t he tell you to study and try to learn ?’’ 

“No, ma’am.” 

Miss Hewitt had made many efforts to rouse 
Sim, but she resolved to make one more. She had 
discovered that to Sim Old Gid Hannicutt, as he 
was called, although he was yet under fifty, was 
the one man in all the world. 

‘‘Simeon,’’ she said, as the great overgrown 
boy stood at her desk after school one night, 
‘‘don’t, you think you had better leave your books 
and begin to work with your hands?’’ 

“No, ma’am.’’ 

‘*But you could earn money.’’ 

“*T don’t need to; pa earns enough.’’ 

‘*But suppose he gets sick and can’t fiddle ?’’ 

Sim turned pale. ‘You don’t think he’ll be 
sick, do you ?’’ 

“T hope not ; bit he may ; we all are sometime.” 

‘Say, pa,” said Sim, when the school bell rang 
the next morning, ‘‘I don’t want to go to school.” 

‘“‘What!” exclaimed Mr. Hannicutt. “When 
eddication’s handy right round the corner ? Have 
you got all the eddication there is?’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Then go till you get it.” 

‘*But I want to earn money,” persisted Sim. 

‘*You don’t need any money,” declared Mr. 
Hannicutt, after a prolonged stare. “Run along 
now,” he added more kindly as he saw the dis- 
tress on Sim’s face. ‘‘I’ll earn the money. You 
get the eddication, and then we’ll be fixed.” 

So Sim went with the fear of the dreadful fate 
ahead of his father hidden in his heart. 

‘“*T had to come back,’’ he said; ‘‘pa made me. 
You don’t think he’ll be awful sick, do you?” 

“We'll hope not, certainly,’’ answered Miss 
Hewitt. ‘‘And since you can’t work with your 
hands, suppose you work at your lessons, Sim?” 

**Would that help ?’’ 

‘It would,” said Miss Hewitt. And that was 
the beginning of Sim’s education. 

He had reached the age of sixteen and was now 
advancing fairly in his studies when gradually, 
but still with a shock, he discovered that most of 
the people of Columbine regarded his father as 
utterly shiftless. 

Sim said nothing to anyone. He had no very 
definite thought, except the strong conviction that 
the Columbine people completely misjudged his 
father, and that somehow if he, Sim, could earn 
money he could make the people see his father in 
the right light. 

And Sim did work; but more and more he 
heard with shame and slow amazement, “He does 
well, considering he’s Old Gid Hannicutt’s boy.” 

“If I could only just let ’em know what kind 
of a man pa is!’’ was his continual thought. 

Very little, however, did Old Gid care what 
people thought. 

He had not been earning much of late. ‘‘Folks 
are getting too sobered here to dance like they 
used to,’’ he said to Mr. Lukey. ‘‘And I reckon 
I'll just move farther on west. I’m looking 
through a railroad guide, and when I come across 
a town that suits [ll be off.’’ 

**How’ ll you tell ?”’ asked Mr. Lukey, ‘*Towns 
are like people: they’re deceiving.’’ 

“You mean well, Lukey,’’said Mr. Hannicutt, 
‘but you don’t know much of the world.” 

Patiently Mr. Hannicutt labored on the guide, 
taking no counsel even with Sim. The guide was 
fat, but it could not last forever under such 
persevering reading, and the next week saw two 
boarders gone from the Lukey house, 





they left the train at the new and growing town 
of Jimpson. 

‘‘T don’t care if Jimpson is the name of a weed. 
So was Columbine. I had luck there and I’m 
going to try it here,’’ said Mr. Hannicutt. 

Sim said nothing. But back went a letter to 
Columbine, and the next week came the Eagle. 
Sim saw it first. There was a mist in his eyes and 
a lump in his throat as he read: 

‘“‘Mr, Gideon Hannicutt, our accomplished vio- 
linist, and his ‘son have settled in the town of 
Jimpson, where the Eagle is to follow them. We 
regret to lose them, and congratulate Jimpson 
upon gaining so skilled a musician.’’ 

‘*Thunder!” ejaculated Mr. Hannicutt when 
he saw it. ‘‘Is that me?” He lost no time in hay- 
ing the notice copied into the Jimpson Herald. 
**?'Twill get me fiddling, and won’t hurt Sim any, 
either,”’ he said to himself, 

It did not hurt Sim. His energy and industry 
soon gained him the respect of the whole town, 
and it even gained a spirit of kindly tolerance 
for his father. 

‘*That boy of yours is a hustler,’’ said the 
fiddler’s new cronies. Mr. Hannicutt proudly 
agreed that he was, adding that he had given 
him ‘‘a big eddication,” and he reckoned that 
was at the bottom of it. 

Sim was a hustler. Good work was well paid 
for in Jimpson, and soon Sim, aided by kindly 
advisers, began to invest his earnings. In a slow, 
sure way he began to prosper. 

Each week he read the Columbine Eagle. The 
people of Columbine had misjudged his father. 
Stronger and stronger grew Sim’s loveand loyalty, 
and his determination to show these people their 
mistake. 

One day Sim’s heart was stirred with a strange 
excitement. Columbine, as he saw in the Eagle, 
was taking subscriptions for a board walk to the 
cemetery. . 

“T’ll do it,” said Sim. “I’ll send them ten 
dollars for father !’’ 

He did so; and when the name of Gideon Han- 
nicutt appeared in the list of contributors, one said 
to another, ‘‘What! Old Gid gives ten dollars? 
Pretty well for the old fellow!” 

Old Gid, himself, looked thoughtful when he 
saw it, but he said nothing. 

Years went along, and the contributions of 
Gideon Hannicutt to good causes in Columbine, 
made always by Sim, had grown so frequent and 
important that the shiftless Old Gid faded from 
the minds of the people, and a respected and 
admired Mr. Gideon Hannicutt had taken his 
place. 

Sim continued to prosper. Within a dozen years, 
although still young, he had become a rich man ; 
and when he read in the Eagle that Columbine 
had the nucleus of books and only waited “for 
some public-spirited citizen to erect the building 
and thus endear himself to future generations,”’ 
he saw that his opportunity had come. 

He wrote to the people of Columbine, and told 
them that, if they wished, his father would present 
therh with a public library building to cost ten 
thousand dollars. The offer was gratefully ac- 
cepted ; the money was sent ; and soon there came 
a formal letter inviting Mr. Gideon Hannicutt to 
be present and lay the corner stone. 

Old Gid, very much the same Old Gid, except 
that he dressed better and did not play for dances, 
read the letter with a sheepish smile. 

“‘T won’t go,’ he said. ‘*You go, Sim.” 

So Sim went, and was introduced as the son 
of Gideon Hannicutt, Esq., the benefactor of 
Columbine, who was unable to be present. 

Gravely Sim stepped forward andlaid the stone, 
‘‘It’s worth all the money it has cost,” he said to 
himself, ‘‘to know that at last the people of Col- 
umbine understand that father is an honorable 
man,’’ 
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THE PINCH OF WAR 


ROM the warm security of their English 
F dining room the husband and the wife, 
says the Manchester Guardian, looked 
out over the snow-covered garden and the 
white country beyond. 
‘*Isn’t the snow beautiful?’’ remarked the 
man. 
‘It reminds me too much of sugar these 
days,’’ his wife responded with a sigh. 
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Ever come home 
Sunday evening 
feeling that you 
want a little 
*“snack’’ before 
you go to bed? 
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favorite crackers, 
spread with 
FORSTER’S 
Peanut Butter 
washed down with 
a glass of milk. Be- 
Sold by the pound at good food shops. Lieve me, they go 
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HAYNE flung down 
the ponderous calf- 
bound book from 

which he had been reading 
aloud to Lynn Exeter. 

‘* My jolly! ’’ he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘I’m glad my brain 
doesn’t have to assimilate 
that stuff! I suppose it’s 
just rich and tasty food to 
yours, ’’ 

Lynn’s face, which a mo- 
ment before had borne a 
look of intense concentra- 
tion, relaxed. Drawing a 
long sigh, he stretched his 
arms above his head. 

‘*Well, I can’t call it ex- 
actly that,’’ he said. ‘‘ And 
neither is it predigested 
nourishment. Just the same, 
there is a certain interest 
about it—some of it, any- 
how. I’m beginning to get 
hold a bit—thanks to you. ’’ 

‘*No thanks to me. It’s 
the only sense of virtue I 
have about me, when [ lie 
down at night, to remember 
that I’ve put a few more 
pages of that infernally dull 
business into your long- 
suffering head. One effect 
it has upon me, though: it 
makes me hungry as the 
dickens. And speaking of 
hunger,’’— he sniffed the 
air with sudden interest,—. 
‘*seems to me I smell some- 
thing mighty good upon the 
evening breeze. ’’ He pulled 
out his watch. ‘‘It’s eight 
thirty—time for all honest 
cooks to be on their way to 
Flannigan’s ball. Can it be 
true that I do inhale the 
fragrance of freshly baked 
cookies ?’’ 

‘*T believe I catch it, too. 
Let’s go see. Perhaps mother’s 
in the kitchen ; she bakes once 
in a while in the evening. Hes- 
ter isn’t long on cakes and 
past add 

‘*Come on.’’ Shayne caught 
his tall friend enthusiastically 
by the arm, and together the 
two descended the long, wind- 
ing stairs to the floor below. 
A moment later they were putting their | 
inquisitive heads inside the kitchen | 
door, and their nostrils were inhaling 
spicy odors that brought smiles to their 
faces. 

‘* Hi, there, mum!’’ cried Lynn. 
‘* Breaking orders again? I say—can we | 
have some?’’ 

But Shayne saw that the woman in 
the kitchen was not Mrs. Exeter, but 
Anne, slim and graceful, bending to 
peep inside the oven. Also he saw upon 
the table an array of good things that 
made his mouth water. 

‘*Well, well!l’’ he observed with fer- 
vor. ‘‘I know not what this means, but 
it seems to me that an aching void 
within me is about to be happily re- 
lieved of suffering. How many of those 
little cakes are to be mine ?’’ 

‘* AS many as you can eat,’’ said 
Anne. ‘‘But don’t you want to wait 
till I ice them ?’’ 

‘*T’ll take these now, and some more 
when they are iced.’’ Shayne helped 
himself to two as he spoke, one in 
either hand. Anne went up to her 
brother, with an enormous cooky in 
her floury fingers. ‘‘ Bite! ’’ she com- 
manded. 

‘*Um—mm—good!’’ he murmured, 
with his mouth full. ‘‘Where’s mum? 
She always did make the best stuff. ’’ 

‘‘She’s out at a library conference, ’’ 
Anne informed him demurely. 

** Hey—what? —_ don’t mean to 
say aa 

‘*Didn’t you sete I could cook—and 
bake ?’’ 

‘* Never, except fudge and lobster 
Newburg,’’ said Lynn. ‘‘ When did 
you learn, please, if you did learn ?’’ 
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DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 
“ WHO," QUERIED ANNE, 


‘*The last month. Hester leaves 
to-morrow,’’ Anne announced se- 
renely. ‘*‘ Think you will suffer 
between mummy and me?’’ 

The news startled both of them. 
Lynn felt for a chair and sat down 
rather abruptly. Shayne stopped 


stowing away the little cakes and regarded 

Anne with curiosity mingled with concern. 
‘*What’s the grand idea?’’ Lynn demanded. 
‘*We don’t need her. She isn’t a wonderful 


cook, anyway. ”’ 
‘*But, how in thunder —’’ 


‘*Have another cooky?’’ said Anne, laying 


a plateful on his lap. 











NOTICE TO READER 
When you finish reading this magazine, place 
a 1-cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, 
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or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap- 
ping—no address. 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General 
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“MADE SHAYNE MITCHELL MY INQUISITOR?” 


ANNE EXETER 
“y Grace S. Richmond 


Chapter Six,in which Anne receives her guests in the kitchen 


At that moment the doorbell rang sharply | had yet baked. 


over their heads. Anne glanced at Shayne. 
‘*Mother’s out, and I’m all flour,’’ she re- 


marked. 


‘Surely, I’ll go,’’ said Shayne and vanished. 
‘* What does this mean, anyhow?’’ Lynn 


demanded sternly of his sister. 


‘*Don’t be so bearish, dear. It means that 
mummy and I have decided that if we spend 
a little less money one way we’ll have more to 
spend another ; that’s all. And I’ve really been 
having the time of my life this last month.’’ 

‘*What is it you and mother want, that you 


have to economize to get it?’’ Lynn’s tone was | come. 


still demanding. 


‘‘Something that is worth a lot of sacrifice, 


it’s so big.’’ 
‘*Tell me what it is, will you?’’ 


‘*Can’t. It’s a secret, for the present. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s me!’’ Lynn cried, unmindful of his 
grammar in his sudden excitement. ‘‘I’m cost- 
ing too much. I knew it; I knew we couldn’t 


afford — 


somebody down here. Who can it be? Oh, I’m 
all flour!’’ And she ran to a small mirror. 
She was a pretty picture, flour or no flour. 


utensils reflected cheery lights. 
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For her evening of baking she had | assistant until the icing was spread 
put on an old white-linen blouse 
and skirt, with white shoes and 
stockings, rolled the sleeves high 
up her round arms and made of 
herself as attractive a small cook 
as if she had expected the invasion 
that-now occurred. If ever a girl said to her- 
self in one swift thought that it pays to care 
how you look even when you have no stage 
and no audience, Anne made that statement 
to herself. Her black hair was in its usual 
trim order, her cheeks were prettily flushed, 
her eyes were bright with triumph over the 
most successful batch of cakes and cookies she 


And here on the threshold of the big, fragrant 
kitchen, orderly in spite of its air of business, 
were Lois and Herrick Huntington. 

It was early May now, and the young people 
of the two households not only had become 
pleasant acquaintances but were well on their 
way toward a thoroughgoing friendship. It 
was not too great a step into intimacy, all 
things considered, for the Huntingtons to be 
asked down in this familiar way into the heart 
of the family life as it was staged at this special 
hour. And evidently they were very glad to 


“*Oh, I like this!’’ cried Herrick, advancing 
into the room. The windows were open, and 
the soft May breeze stirred the white curtains 
at the windows; the rows of shining kitchen 


Lois stood still, smiling at her friend Anne. 
Lois was very beautifully dressed to-night, for 
her call; but as she looked at Anne she was/| have a morning at the factory—law 
thinking that all the wiles of dressmakers and 
‘*Hush, dear! I think Shayne’s bringing | | milliners were for once rivaled by the simplest | 
of working costumes. She found herself envy- 
ing Anne, in an environment in which she| 
had never dreamed of envying anyone. And | Over by the table, a minute later, 
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here were Shayne Mitchell 
and her brother, Herrick, 
looking at Anne Exeter as 
if she were the most bril- 
liant little star in a well-set 
and charming comedy. In- 
deed, she herself was look- 
ing at Anne from almost 
precisely the same point of 
view. It was a new sensa- 
tion to Lois, and one that 
did not fail to register a 
lasting impression. 

Lynn grasped his friends’ 
hands with delight. 

‘“*If we’d arranged this 
little performance to enter- 
tain you, we couldn’t have 
done better, I judge,’’ he 
said presently, as the com- 
pany sat about consuming 
little cakes, uniced, while 
Anne, commanded to go on 
with her work, anxiously 
attended a skillet in which 
there was a carefully com- 
pounded sugary mixture. 
It was a critical operation, 
and she had stipulated that 
no one address her until 
the crisis had been safely 
passed 
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\ 
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‘*Well, I should say you 
couldn’t,’’ Herrick agreed 
heartily, with his fascinated 
gaze alternately upon the 
young cook and the mixture 
in the skillet. ‘* This is 
something new and splen- 
did for us. Why under heav- 
ens, Lo,’’ he said to his 
sister, ‘‘ don’t we get out 
into our kitchen and do 
things?’’ 

**7’m afraid that Lecier 
would object,’’ Lois re- 
plied.‘* His temper is pretty 
uncertain. ’’ 

‘*Evidently your cook does 
not object. ’’ Herrick addressed 
Anne, forgetting. 

‘* Haven’t any. Don’t talk 
to me,’’ she reminded him, 
with a forbidding wave of the 
hand. The next instant she 
hastily bade him bring her 
a cupful of cold water. He 
jumped to obey and thereafter 
remained her self-constituted 


x 
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upon the cakes. 

‘“There’s some left,’’ he said, when 
that was done. ‘‘Let’s put it on the 
cookies. Hold on! Can’t I make one of 
those things they do quirls and flour- 
ishes with ?’’ 

For the next ten minutes the party 
were much amused by watching Her- 
rick experiment with a cylinder of 
letter paper while he ornately iced 
every cooky in sight. Lois, sitting beside 
Lynn, described to him in detail all 
these ornamentations. 

‘*Your brother is evidently an inven- 
tive genius, ’? Lynn remarked. ‘‘I’d like 
mightily to see him at work on a motor 
model. ’” : 

‘*You shall, Exeter,’’ Herrick said 
heartily. ‘‘ Nothing could please me 
more than to take you into the work- 
shop where I do my designing. I’m 
head over ears deep in a new model, 
and I’d like you to see it.”’ 

Lynn smiled wistfully. ‘‘ That’s 
mighty good of you. I’m afraid I 
shouldn’t make much of blue prints. ’’ 

‘* No blue prints —a little model in 
| miniature, pretty good size. I can make 
it all plain as day to you.’’ 

‘Jove, I’d like to see that myself!’’ 
cried Shayne Mitchell. ‘‘If I can’t fly 
just now, at least I can appreciate 
motors. ’’ 

‘*T’ll come after you both to-morrow 
| morning. May I?”’ said Herrick. ‘‘ Let’s 
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is studies go hang. Besides, all knowledge 

| is useful to a lawyer, I understand.’’ 

‘“*That will be great,’’ said Lynn, 
| whose face reflected his pleasure. 


Cur, 
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A®SOLDIERS LETTER % 


Mrs. Rumery turned from 
the window of the old farm- 
house after watching the 
mail carrier drive along the country 

\~) road she was plainly disappointed. 
Zu ‘“That means there’ll be nothing 

Y for us to-day,’’ she said. 

‘‘Were you expecting anything in particular, 
grandmother ?’’ asked a slender, brown-eyed 
girl of twenty, who had come to the farm- 
house for the day from her home in the city. 

‘*Something very particular, ’’ answered Mr. 
Zenas Rumery, with the look of deep solemnity 
on-his long, lean face that Evelyn had learned 
as a child to associate with one of grandfather’s 
jokes. ‘‘You know what a story reader your 
grandmother is? There’s a new one just out, 
and she is expecting it by mail. It’s supposed 
to have the noblest and handsomest hero that 
you ever heard tell of.’’ 

‘*}on’t you listen to him!’’ said the old lady 
severely. 
boarded here last summer ? She was pleasant as 
could be, and I wish that you had met her. 
You know she was a writer, though you never 
see her name in print. Her stories are signed 
Marguerite Everton, which is about as far away 
from Sarah Leach as you could conveniently 
get. 

‘*Well,’’ she went on, ‘‘after we had got 
good and acquainted I was possessed, one day, 
to show her some letters that your grandfather 
wrote to me when he was in the war. There 
was nothing in ’em to be very. secret about 
after all these years. I thought she might be 
interested in them, and she was.’’ 

“She must have been!’’ scoffed Zenas. *‘I 
was only a boy, anyway, and of all the uphill 
jobs that I ever tackled letter writing was 
about the hardest. Of course I saw some sights 
and had some experiences out there ; but I could 
no more set ’em down on paper so as to make 
good reading matter than I could have taken a 
paintbrush and made pictures of ’em.’’ 

‘«Well, anyway, ’’ said his wife, ‘‘she thought 
enough of the letters to ask to copy some of 
them. As for painting pictures, that’s exactly 
what Miss Leach said. She said that these 
faded letters were like pictures handed down 
from the past. She said that she could seem to 
see not only the stirring scenes of march and 
battle that you spoke of so briefly but plainer 
still the weary, homesick boy in blue, writing 
by the camp fire at night. 

‘* Furthermore,’’ continued Mrs. Rumery 
impressively, ‘‘you can judge whether she was 
interested or not when I tell you that I got a 
letter from her last month saying that she had 
taken the liberty to use some of the material 
that she had gathered in my home to make a 
story out of. It was entitled A Soldier’s Letter, 
and ‘she. promised to send me a copy of the 
paper that it was coming out in. Of course I’m 
anxious to see it! So is your grandfather ; and 
he needn’t pretend that he isn’t!’’ 

‘*And so am I,’’ said Evelyn. 

A few days afterwards Evelyn was again at 
the farmhouse, but even then the story was 
notat hand. ‘‘It came this morning while Mrs. 
Hanna was here, ’’ her grandmother explained, 

‘‘and she teased to take it home; but we’ll get 
it back before you go. 

‘Tt isn’t at all what I expected, ”’ she con- 
tinned, ‘‘though I don’t know just what I did 
expect. Your grandfather is Horace Lovering 
in the story, and she pictures him out quite 
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‘* You know about that lady that- 


‘how I once let a Yankee pris- 





natural, considering that all she had to go by 
was the way he looks now, and an old tintype 
that I showed her. But she didn’t make any 
use at all of those letters of his! The Soldier’s 
Letter that the story is about is one that I wrote 
to him. She’s got me in as Faith Raymond. 

‘*Zenas was no hand to save letters, but this 
one I found one day in an old army coat, after 
we were married; and it was in the package 
that I showed her. I noticed that she read it 
two or three times. 

‘*It was a simple letter enough, mostly about 
the neighborhood news, and especially the 
happenings that I thought would make Zenas 
laugh. I felt obliged to write that way, for 
Zenas was a boy that never wanted things too 
solemn ; but I was far from being light-hearted 
myself that day. 

‘*But at the end I said something like. this: 
‘I am writing at the window where I like best 
to sit, because it looks toward the south. I 
don’t know what is happening any day, off 
there so far beyond where I ean see. Whatever 
it is, Iam sure that you will always be brave ; 
but perhaps it will help you a little, when 
danger comes, to know that there is a girl at 
the window looking toward the south and 
hoping with all her heart that you may come 
safely through.’ 

‘‘Of course I didn’t dream of her ever using 
that letter; but she’s got it in, almost word for 
word. Moreover, the whole story hinges on it, 


< 47 believe you're « spy,’ says the 
captain, ‘and if so, we'll make short 


able of that part, but you’ll have 
to read it yourself to get the 
good of it; but, anyway, the cap- 
tain’s face lost its fierceness as 
he read. Once or twice he even 
laughed at some quaint saying, 
but when he finished his eyes 
were full of tears. Pretty soon he 
gets up, and tells his men to ride 


] on for a piece and wait for him. 


Then he turns to Horace. 

“« *Yank,’ says he, ‘I’ve got 
a letter in my pocket, too. It is 
from a girl who is a true daugh- 
ter of the South. Some day, if 
I live to see her, I shall tell her 


oner escape, and I reckon she’}l 
forgive me. Tell your girl, if 
you live to see her, that when 


“ PERHAPS IT WILL HELP YOU A LITTLE, WHEN DANGER COMES, 
TO KNOW THAT THERE IS A GIRL AT THE WINDOW 


LOOKING TOWARD THE SOUTH” 


oe SR By 
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you found yourself within our lines your letter 
from her was as good as a pass. Just beyond 
that fringe of wood,’ he said, pointing with his 
sword, ‘your men are in camp. Good-by.’ 

‘“Then he handed Zenas back his letter and 
was gone. 

‘*‘Now that must be all made up,’’ Mrs. 
Rumery continued ; ‘‘and yet your grandfather 
said, half to himself, when I read it aloud, that 
it wasn’t so far from the truth as it might have 
been. But he wouldn’t say any more while 
Mrs. Hanna was here; and he went out before 
she did, and I haven’t seen him since.’’ 

When Zenas came in a little later, he was 
called on to explain. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I guess that letter did me 
a good turn once. It isn’t any such romantic 
story as Miss Leach got up, though, and I’m 
afraid I don’t figure as much of a hero. You 
see the dangers in war time weren’t all when 
we were in battle. Some of them were when 
we were in camp, with the enemy a good ways 
off. At the time I’m speaking of, our regiment 
was in camp near a city. 

“The days dragged, and I was restless and 
ready to turn to anything for excitement. You 
must remember that then I wasn’t the sober 
old grandfather that you know now. Well, one 
night some of the boys got up a plan to steal 

out of camp and go to the city for a lark, 
and I was ready enough to join them. 
‘¢ Just after dusk the mail came in, and 
that letter was in it. I took it to my 
tent and read it; and I guess it got 
me out of a scrape just as much 
as it did that Horace What’s-his- 
name in the story. The next day 
the fellows that had sneaked off 
to town were in the guardhouse. 
I should have been there if I 
hadn’t backed out from going. 
I couldn’t start off on a carousal 
and leave that little girl sitting so 
innocent there by the window, 
looking south, and thinking of 
me. 

‘“‘Of course,’’ Zenas went on 
after a pause, ‘‘the story as Miss 
Leach told it never happened; 
and I guess nothing like it ever 
did. But what I’ve been telling 
you has happened, one way or 
another, a thousand times, and 
will again. The letter from some 
loved one back home, perhaps 
with not a word of warning or 
advice in it, but kind of sweet and 

wholesome like the one 
that wrote it, has been the 
same as a hand laid on a 
boy’s shoulder to hold him 
back from harm.’’ 

Again that sober look 
was on the old man’s face, 
but Evelyn was not laugh- 
ing at one of grandfather’s 
jokes. 

That old war was far in 
the past, but a new one 
was going on; and she 
was thinking that while a 

. certain regiment remained 
abroad she, too, was often 
writing a soldier’s letter, 
sitting at a window look- 
ing toward the sea. 





when the talk had become general again, Anne 
whispered to Herrick, ‘‘That was splendid of 
you. It will do him all sorts of good..’’ 

Herrick looked at her understandingly. ‘‘I’ll 
be awfully glad to do it; but the favor’s 
all on his side. Don’t you know how those of 
us who have wanted to go over and help but 
couldn’t—or didn’t—feel toward the one who 
did go? Why, it would be an honor to lie 
down and let fellows like your brother walk 
over us! And when—he’s given the best he’s 
got — 

The shake of his head and the way he set 
his lips together as he left the sentence unfin- 
ished spoke eloquently of his real feeling about 
Lynn Exeter’s sacrifice. 

‘Thank you, ’’ whispered Anne simply, after 
a minute. Herrick glanced quickly toward the 
others. At the instant they were all three 
absorbed in the folder of a firm of aéroplane 
makers that Shayne, stirred by the mere men- 
tion of his beloved vocation, was showing and 
graphically explaining. Over by the table, 
Herrick, with his back turned again toward 
the others, laid a rather sugary hand on Anne’s 
floury one. 

““If I could in any possible way be a sort of 
extra brother to you,’’ he said very low, ‘‘it 
would make me tremendously happy. Not that 
anyone could come within a thousand miles of 
the sort you’ve got, and had, but —’’ 

And again he let his meaning rest with an 
unfinished sentence that needed no inter- 
preting. 

It was Anne’s lips that at these words were 
pressed tightly together. People seldom saw 
Anne cry, and no one saw her cry now; but 





Herrick understood why her answer was 
delayed. When it did come it was controlled, 
and her low voice was very sweet. 

“‘T can’t tell you how I appreciate that,’’ 
she said. 

‘‘And—will you think of me that way?’’ 

She nodded. ‘‘Will you be a brother to Lynn, 
too?’’ she asked. ‘‘Shayne is a wonderful one, 
always, to Lynn, but he’ll be going back soon, 


‘you know. And Lynn likes you so much; he’s 


always talking of you.’’ 

‘*T’ll be all he’ll let me be,’’ Herrick prom- 
ised fervently. 

He was making strange devices on the last 
cooky, quite without knowing what.he was 
doing — layers of crossbars, until there was 
more icing than cake. He now piled up a 
mound in the middle, absently squeezing and 
squeezing his paper tube, until Anne, recog- 
nizing the cause of his abstraction, began to 
smile. Herrick caught the smile, followed her 
meaning glance at the cooky and laughed. 

‘*T expect that might explain the way my 
mind goes woolgathering over my model, now 
and then, ’’ he admitted. ‘‘ That’s when I design 
weird impracticalities, and my chief engineer 
comes in and gives the thing the once-over. 
You should see his expression at such times. 
‘Mr. Herrick,’ he says, ‘have you gone daffy 
again ?’ ” 

An hour later, when the Huntingtons had 
gone, Shayne lingered. After some manceuvring 
he succeeded in getting Anne to the piano in 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Exeter, who had just 
come in, talked about her library conference 
with Lynn on the couch in the inner room. 

Shayne was a straightforward young man, 





and he lost no time in going directly to the 
point that was worrying him. It had been 
worrying him from the moment that he had 
gone down into the Exeter kitchen that night. 

‘* About Hester,’’ he began, leaning with 
folded arms on the corner of the piano. ‘‘Mind 
telling an old friend what’s up?’’ 

‘Not at all. We don’t need her. I’ve always 
thought I ought to learn to cook, and now I 
have. Of course I’ve lots yet to learn, but I’m 
quite proud of myself already.’’ 

‘*How many hours a day do you teach?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Only seven; eight on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays.’’ 

‘‘H’m-m! Thought you had to rush home at 
noon and rush back again. And the same with 
your mother. Who gets lunch for Lynn and 
Stan ?’’ 

‘*Hester’s only just gone. We begin the new 
plan to-morrow. We’re to leave it all ready for 
them, with soup to be heated over a flame in 
two minutes. Stan’s learned to make coffee for 
Lynn when he wants it. Oh, you needn’t think 
we’d let them suffer!’’ 

‘‘Not for a minute. I’m not fussing about 
them. Who gets breakfast ?’’ 

‘*Who,’’ queried Anne, ‘‘made Shayne Mitch- 
ell my inquisitor?’’ 

‘* Self-constituted. Mind telling me,—me— 
Shayne?’’ 

The intonation suggested that Anne could not 
mind telling him anything, when she remem- 
bered how long he had been Mrs. Exeter’s 
all-but-adopted son, for Shayne had had no 
mother since he was a very small boy. 

Anne relented. ‘‘Of course not. Well, I’m to 





get breakfast, and mother’ll clear up. I have 
to be off before she does. Then at night—she’s 
home first and gets the dinner started, and we 
all clear up. It’s really all quite simple, and 
we’re going to enjoy it. Only—if our friends 
come down and eat up our cakes and things as 
fast as we make them —’’ 

Anne’s gay glance admonished him that as 
a regular thing such conduct would not do. 

‘“*T see.’’? But Shayne looked as if what he 
saw chad not pleased him. He was silent a 
minute, staring at the keyboard, where Anne’s 
fingers were touching almost inaudible chords. 
Then he spoke abruptly : 

‘*Look here, Anne—I’m a rebel on this prop- 
osition. It isn’t fair to you and your mother. 
You both work like slaves, and for you to have 
to do housework, too, is too much. You’ll break 
down, one or both of you. Listen. Here I am 
with—well, you know what a lot of money I 
get away with. Wait,’’ for Anne had started 
to rise. ‘‘Oh, please, or at least tell me the 
reason. .I’ve a right to know. Good heavens! I 
should think I had—all these years like a son 
in this house! Just tell me what’s making the 
difference. Is it’’—he lowered his voice—‘‘the 
law course ?’’ 

How could Anne refuse to tell him what he 
had so nearly guessed already? ‘‘Yes,’’ she 
admitted. ‘‘ But we’ve plenty of money for the 
law course—truly, we have, Shayne. It's only 
that—of course—we must be keeping something 
laid by for an emergency. And it seems more 
sensible, since I’m so strong, that I should 
help mother reduce expenses in this way. Now 
—please don’t say anything more about it.’’ 

But Shayne eaught her wrists with the grip 
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of a young bear. ‘‘Sit down a minute,’’ he 
pleaded. ‘‘Just give me a chance. I’ve a per- 
foetly reasonable business proposal to make. 
Let me back Lynn personally, and you keep 
your balance at the bank on interest. Why on 
earth should I have more than is good for me, 
while you people —’’ 

He stopped. abruptly at Anne’s uplifted 
hand. She would not listen. But she could not 
pring herself te seold him—not Shayne, with 
chat eager faee, that generous heart; she knew 
him too well. The thing she could do was to 
say very decidedly : 

‘‘Shayne, you’re the most. wonderful friend 
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in the world. You’re like a stone wall behind 
Lynn now, with all that you’re doing to help 
him, giving him confidence and keeping him 
cheered up, and all the rest. Be content with 
tha ” 

‘*T want to be a real brother to you,’’ said 
Shayne Mitchell, with a sudden choke in his 
throat and an involuntary glance at a large 
framed photograph that stood upon a chimney- 
piece near by. It was a very appealing likeness 
of Lawrence Exeter. Anne’s glance followed 
his, and in silence the two regarded for a mo- 
ment. the well-poised dark head, the fine young 











face with its intent eyes and clean-cut features. 


For a minute after that Anne’s own head 
went down upon her arms on the piano rack, 
while Shayne’s big hand patted her shoulder, 
and he swallowed hard. 

Twice in one evening—these offers of brother- 
liness were almost too mueh for her control; 
but when she lifted her face again it was 
with the true Exeter spirit, and she wiped 
away determinedly the tears that had over- 
taken her. 

‘*Larry wouldn’t want me to cry over him,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and I won’t. Only—you’re so good, 
and it touches me so much—and you are a 
brother to me, Shayne; you’ve always been | 
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one. We all depend on you so much. I don’t 
know what we should do without you now.’’ 

‘*You’d have Herrick Huntington ; he’d take 
my place mighty quick,’’ Shayne said rather 
shamefacedly. Then he laughed and squared 
his shoulders, for Anne had given him a sudden 
quick look of amazement. ‘‘That’s not playing 
the game, is it?’’ he admitted. ‘‘ Huntington’s 
a mighty nice chap, and I’m glad he comes 
reund; knowing him gives Lynn another big 
interest. I’d be nothing but a jealous idiot if 
I cared—too much. Only—remember I’m first 
aid if any aid is ever wanted. Will you?’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE WONDERS_ OF CELLULOSE 


Fall the substanees with 
QO which man is supplied 

by a bountiful nature 
none is of greater importance than 
the substance that the chemist calls 
cellulose. It is the essential con- 
stituent of the woody fibre or 
skeletal framework that supports 
the living cells of plants, and it 
forms the basis of many important 
industries in our present-day civi- 
lization. Many different plants are 
cultivated specially to produce it. 

From the stems of the flax plant, which is 
grown mainly in Russia, we get cellulose in 
the form of fine fibres that are spun into thread 
and woven into linen, cambric or lawn; and 
from the hairy covering of the seeds of various 
species of the cotton plant we get the purest 
form of naturally occurring cellulose, which is 
used for other purposes besides the production 
of cotton textile materials. Two thirds of the 
whole supply of cotton comes from the United 
States. Hemp and jute are also largely culti- 
vated and yield a less pure form of cellulose, 
which is manufactured into twine and rope 
and bags and other articles of industrial impor- 
tance. 

But although, owing to its fibrous nature 
and to the fact that it does not readily undergo 
decay, cellulose is of great value in manufac- 
turing textile materials and paper, man has 
not been content to use it only in its natural 
state. In a wonderful way chemists have suc- 
ceeded in transforming its whole aspect and 
nature and have thereby produced from cotton 
and from the fibre of wood materials that 
furnish us with many articles of utility and 
beauty. 

In thinking of nature’s gift of cellulose, 
also, let us not forget that it is to the trans- 
formation of the cellulose produced by the 
vegetation of bygone ages that we owe the 
enormous supplies of coal on which the whole 
of our modern civilization is based. 

The growth of civilization is intimately bound 
up with the arts of writing and printing, with 
the preserving of accurate records and the 
transmission of ideas. Man first used clay bricks 
on which to inscribe his records, then he wrote 
on papyrus, and finally he manufactured paper. 
The Chinese were the pioneers in the use of 
paper; they made it from cotton and other 
vegetable fibres even before the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Until a century ago paper was manufac- 
tured entirely from linen rags and cotton, but 
during the nineteenth century, owing to the 
spread of education and to the demand for 
cheap newspapers and books, the supply be- 
came inadequate, and recourse was had to 
straw, grasses, and other less pure forms of cel- 
lulose. Of the different sources of cellulose used 
at the present day in making paper wood is by 
far the most important. 





THE WAY IN WHICH 
PAPER IS MADE 


N the case of wood fibre the 
I cellulose is combined with a 
material called lignone and is 
frequently incrusted also with res- 
inous matter. The process mainly 
used in the United States for set- 
ting free the cellulose fibres is to 
boil the wood, in the form of shav- 
ings or chips, with caustic soda 
under pressure; the pulp of cellu- 
lose fibres obtained in that way is 
known as soda pulp. In Scandinavia and in 
Germany the pulp is prepared mainly by boiling 
the wood with a solution of calcium bisulphite, 
or, less frequently, with a solution of sulphate 
of soda; sulphate pulp is used mostly for 
making coarse but strong packing paper. 

The cellulose fibres set free from the lignone 
and other impurities are washed, mixed with 
water, and poured on a wire cloth; when the 
water drains away, a felted - mass of fibres 
known as “half stuff’? remains. The ‘‘half 
stuff’’ obtained from wood or from the disin- 
tegrated cotton rags or other material is placed 
in potchers, where it is bleached; it is then 
placed with water in beating engines, which 
thoroughly separate the fibres from one an- 
other. The fibres are then suspended in water 
and run upon an endless band of wire gauze 
that has a vibratory motion. When the water 
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has drained away, the fibres are caused to felt 
together into a web, which is dried between 
heated rollers. 

The material so obtained is like blotting 
paper, and must be sized, in order to make it 
suitable for writing or for printing. To accom- 
plish that, the paper is run first through a 
solution of rosin soap and then through a solu- 
tion of alum; the compound of rosin and alu- 
minium that is formed binds the fibres together 
and so prevents the ink from running. Some- 
times the sizing materials are added to the pulp 
in the potcher before it is made into paper. To 
make a paper that has greater ‘‘body,’’ and 
that can be highly glazed, powdered gypsum, 
white clay or similar ‘‘loading’’ materials are 
added to the pulp. When the paper then passes 
between hot rollers, the materials used for 
‘‘loading’’ fill up the pores of the paper and 
thus produce a smooth surface. 





4-G- GUNCOTTON, SMOKELESS 
I POWDER AND CELLULOID 


EW and valuable properties 

N can be imparted to cellu- 

lose in various ways. For 

“ example, when immersed for a 
brief period in fairly strong sul- 
phurie acid and then thoroughly 
washed, cellulose is converted into 

a gelatinous mass that dries to a 

nonporous material known as 

parchment paper on account of 

its resemblance to the ancient 
parchment, which was prepared from the skin 
of the sheep or the she-goat. 

Parchment paper,can also be prepared by 
soaking paper in a solution of chloride of zinc; 
and by compressing together a number of such 
sheets the material known as ‘‘hard fibre,’’ so 
largely used in the manufacture of traveling 
trunks and as an insulator for electricity, is 
obtained. Paper can be rendered waterproof by 
treating it with a solution of copper hydroxide 
in ammonia. 

To make the translucent, grease-proof paper 
used for wrapping butter and similar materials 
the cellulose pulp is rubbed with water in a 
special machine furnished with blunt blades. 
Under this treatment the cellulose absorbs 
water and becomes a somewhat slimy mass, 


made. When compressed, it forms a nonfibrous 
material called cellulith, which can be used for 
many purposes as a substitute for celluloid. 

But the chemist is able to bring about in 
cellulose a much more profound and impor- 
tant change than that to which we have just 
referred. In 1846 the ‘Swiss chemist Schoen- 
bein found that when cotton wool is treated 
with a mixture of nitric acid and sulphuric 
acid it combines with the nitric acid and forms a 
material known as guncotton, which, although 
differing but little in appearance from the 
original cotton, is highly inflammable and con- 
stitutes one of the most powerful explosives 
known to man. When subjected to a suitable 
**shock,’’ it suddenly decomposes and produces 
a large volume of gaseous substances—nitrogen, 
oxides of carbon and water vapor—that create 
enormous pressure. Owing to the rapidity with 
which guncotton decomposes, its shattering or 
disruptive effect is very great. Although other 
high explosives have now largely displaced it, 
guncotton was formerly used for charging tor- 
pedoes and sea mines. It explodes just as readily 
when wet as when dry, and when wet it can 
be highly compressed into hard blocks that 
can then be sawed or shaped into any desired 
form. 

Owing to its great disruptive effect guncotton 
cannot be used as a propulsive explosive in 
eannon ; but its explosion is smokeless, and for 
that reason great efforts were made to ‘‘tame’’ 
guncotton so as to render it suitable as a pro- 
pellant. It had been known for some time that 
the nitration of cotton could be carried out in 
varying degree ; the less highly nitrated mate- 
rial, pyroxylin, when dissolved in a mixture of 
ether and alcohol, has long been known under 
the name of collodion. Similarly, the more 
highly nitrated guncotton can also be dissolved 





from which the grease - proof paper is then | 





in a mixture of ether and alcohol or in acetone, 
and when those solvents are removed by evap- 
oration, the guncotton is left as a hornlike, or 
gelatin-like, mass. This hornlike mass when | 
compressed and dried burns with moderated | 
rapidity, and when formed into rods or grains | 
of suitable size can be used as a smokeless | 
ammunition, and is so used in the United States 
and in other countries. | 

This ‘‘taming’’ action of gelatinization is one 
of the most remarkable and valuable discoveries 
in the chemistry of explosives. Guncotton, ge- 
latinized in the manner described or by the 
action of nitroglycerin, as in the case of the 
British explosive, cordite, is now the basis of 
all propulsive ammunition. When you think of 
the essential importance of this ammunition in 
the war, you realize something of the rdle that 
cellulose, produced so largely on the cotton 
plantations of the United States, has been 
destined to play in the history of human civ- 
ilization. Although, when available, cotton is 
always used in making smokeless powders, 
other forms of cellulose can-also be used ; Ger- 
many, from which the supply of cotton was 
cut off, undoubtedly used cellulose obtained 
from wood. 

But nitrated cellulose, or nitrocellulose, as 
it is generally called, has also a more peaceful 
application. 

We have already seen that when a solution | 
of nitrocellulose in a mixture of alcohol and 
ether is evaporated, a hornlike, or gelatin-like, 
film or mass is obtained. In 1869 the brothers 
Hyatt of Newark, New Jersey, found that 
when nitrocellulose is mixed with camphor a 
hard, tough and elastic mass is produced that 
while hot can be moulded into articles of vari- 
ous shapes and forms. In that way they discov- 
ered the now well-known and very widely used 
celluloid, a material that consists of a mixture | 
of about seventy per cent of nitrocellulose and | 
thirty per cent of camphor. 

In its natural state celluloid is of a clear and | 
hornlike appearance, but it can readily be dyed, 
and by admixture with different materials can 
be made to resemble bone, ivory, tortoise shell, 
marble or agate. 

Although the investigations that led to the 
discovery of celluloid were first undertaken 
with the object of finding a substitute for ivory 
for the manufacture of billiard balls, celluloid 








| tained that, if passed between suit- 
|ably cut rollers, can be grained 


of imitation leather. If nitro- 
cellulose is mixed with a dry- 
ing oil, such as linseed oil, 
and with coloring matters, and 
the mixture is then spread on a 
fabric, a sort of ‘‘oileloth’’ is ob- 


so as to imitate various leathers. 
Such imitation leathers are now 
largely used not only for uphol- 
stering furniture but also for bind- 
ing books and for the uppers of 
boots. In such ways does cellulose find ever- 





| increasing usefulness in our daily life. 


But the ingenuity of the chemist in his treat- 
ment of cellulose is not yet exhausted. In 1844 
John Mercer, an English cotton spinner, dis- 
covered that when cotton that, in its natural 
state, consists of flat, twisted fibres is tightly 
stretched and immersed in a solution of caustic 
soda the fibres swell, become untwisted and 
assume a nearly straight and rodlike form. 
Sinee the fibres are now covered with a number 
of smooth ridges that reflect the light falling 
on them at different angles, the cotton acquires 
a lustrous appearance, or sheen; but such 
mercerized cotton, as it is ealled, is still very 
different in appearance from silk. 

Nearly thirty years ago, however, a proeess 
was discovered by the French chemist Count 
Hilaire de Chardonnet whereby the fibre of 
cellulose could be given all the superficial 
appearance of the fibre spun from the glands 
of the silkworm. Speeimens of this artificial, 
or rather imitation, silk were first exhibited at 
the Paris exhibition of 1889. 





(Noe ARTIFICIAL SILK, SUGAR 
yh AND ALCOHOL 


y UT that proeess, the first 
} B by which natural silk was 
i successfully imitated in a 
commercial manner, found only. a 
limited application and has now 
virtually been abandoned in favor 
of other and better methods of 
attaining the same result. The 
method by which most of the 
artificial silk is made at the pres- 
ent day is the so-called viscose 
process invented by two English chemists, 
C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan. 

In that process wood-pulp cellulose is treated 
with caustic soda and then with the liquid 
carbon disulphide, whereby a thick vaseline- 
like mass is obtained, known as viscose. By 


is now used not only for that purpose but also | squirting this viscose through fine jets inte a 


for imitating amber, for making photograph 
and motion-picture films, combs, knife handles, 
soap boxes, and innumerable other articles in 
common use. It is, indeed, the most widely 
used of all the plastic materials at the present 
day. 

The unrestricted use of celluloid, however, is 
not altogether free from danger. The trouble 
is that it ean very readily be ignited; even 
contact for some time with a hot incandescent 
electric-light bulb, or the accidental focusing 


of the sun’s rays on articles of celluloid ex- | 


hibited in shop windows, may ignite the cellu- 
loid and so start disastrous fires. Although this 
ready inflammability can be reduced by adding 
dextrin and other substances to it, the danger 
even then is not completely removed. 


IMITATION LEATHER AND 
MERCERIZED COTTON 


F, however, instead of using 
I the nitrate of cellulose, one 
mixes the acetate of cellulose 
with camphor or a eamphor sub- 
stitute, a material called cellon 
is obtained, which is similar to 
celluloid in its general proper- 
ties, but which is noninflam- 
mable. It is more expensive 
than celluloid, but has now eome 
into widespread use for making 
noninflammable cinematograph films, imitation 
horsehair, bristles of hairbrushes, and so forth. 
Dissolved in suitable solvents it is also used 
as a flexible varnish for wood, paper and metal, 
as an electrical insulator and as an enamel, 
or dope, for aéroplanes. 
In recent years nitrocellulose has found an- 





suitable liquid, silky filaments are obtained © 
that are superior in lustre and in strength to 
those obtained by other processes. Although 
inferior to natural silk in strength, especially 
when wet, viscose silk possesses a more lus- 
trous appearance and costs only half as much; 
and as it can readily be dyed, it finds now a 
widely extended use for knitted and woven 
fabries of various kinds, for embroideries and 
| laces, imitation furs and tapestries, and in 
| making ineandeseent gas mantles. 

And now, to end our tale, we musi mention 
one other material of the greatest importance. 
Cellulose is a compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and when it is heated under 


‘also be obtained from cellulose. Producing 

alcohol from weod is already an industry in 

United pysor where am enormous quan- 

waste is available; and it may 

be that, owing to the vast economic value of 

the process in the future will become 
increasingly important. 

Tn the waste liquors from the manufacture of 
sulphite pulp there is a considerable amount 
of glucose, which in Sweden is used for making 
| alcohol. 

So ends the tale of the wonders of cellulose! 
Nay, rather, so begins the tale; for if chemists 





other very important use in the manufacture 





have achieved much in the past, they will 
assuredly achieve more in the future, and to 
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paper and cotton fabrics, guncotton and cordite, 
celluloid and imitation leather, artificial silk 
and alcohol, other materials will, we cannot 


doubt, be added to swell the number of products 
obtained from a substance that is truly unique 
in its position in the realm of nature. 


THE CLOUDBURST 


their cultivators, Lew Are- 

man and his brother, Wilber, 
rested while their horses panted in 
the hot June sun. Across the fence, 
Fred Dockstadter was approaching 
the end of his corn rows. 

‘“‘T can’t see it that way,’’ Lew said in a 
loud voice that carried across the fence. ‘‘I 
think the proper way to say it would be, six 
and five are twelve.’’ 

‘Are twelve!’’ Wilber replied sneeringly. 
‘*Anyone that pretends to know anything 
about grammar says six and five is twelve. ’’ 

‘*How that sounds!’’ Lew shouted. ‘‘I know 
as much about — Here’s Fred, leave it to him. 
What do you say ?’’ 

Fred had stopped his team, and now came 
toward the brothers. 

‘*T’ve always said it six and five are twelve, ’’ 
he declared, clearing his throat judicially. ‘‘I 
never heard anybody say ‘is.’ ’’ 

‘‘Funny arithmetic you studied,’’ remarked 
Lew. ‘‘Most of ’em say six and five are eleven. 
Mine did, anyway.’’ 

Fred’s jaw dropped. ‘‘That’s so. That’s so; 
six and five are eleven, for a fact.’’ 

The other two guffawed. ‘‘ Beats all how you 
bite on everything that comes along!’’ Wilber 
exclaimed, chuckling. 

‘*T’m going to quit!’’ said Fred sourly. ‘‘I’ve 
been a fool for you fellers to laugh at till I’m 
sick of it.’’ 

““Oh, give Fred that cigar lighter you got 
over to town last night, to sweeten him up!’’ 
Lew said to his brother as Fred turned away. 

“Give him yours!’’ Wilber retorted. ‘‘Why 
should I give mine away ?’’ 

‘‘What use has either one of you got for 
a cigar lighter? ’’ asked Fred, turning back. 
‘‘Neither you nor your folks smoke?’’ 

‘*You don’t, either,’’ said Lew. 

‘*Uncle Tim does. As long as you haven’t 
any use for it, I’ll take it over to him.’’ 

‘* A wful handy things to have in your pocket; 
they’re good for lighting fires, too,’’ said Lew 
reluctamtly. 

“‘Oh, don’t be so stingy!’’ said Wilber. 

Lew sighed resignedly. ‘‘ AJ) right! I’m the 
one who always has to give things up!’’ and 
he handed Fred a match. ‘‘You rub them on 
your trouser leg, so, and they —’’ 

But with a flush of anger Fred had departed. 
The shouts of laughter that followed him did 
not help to soothe his feelings. 

The next day after supper the Areman boys 
went over to spend the evening with Fred. 
Their way lay through the pasture that skirted 
the steep yellow bluffs, ranging a mile or so 
back, along each side of the Little Sioux River. 
As they passed what they called the ‘‘wolf 
den,’’ a spot high up on a bluff near the 
Dockstadter house, 
they peered curi- 
ously into the holes 
that the coyotes had 
dug in the yellow 
clay. Someof Fred’s 
younger brothers 
had been up there 
playing and had 
left a small plush 


| hax on the handles of 





A. Hoyt 


teddy bear lying near a big hole. 
Lew threw it into a hole. 

‘*Come on, now,’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll 
have some fun with Fred.’’ 

‘* Say, Fred,’’ he began as soon 
as they reached the house, ‘‘ lend 
me a shovel. I saw something that 

looked like a coyote go into the big hole up 
in your pasture, and I want to —’’ 

Fred pricked up his ears. There was a five- 
dollar bounty on coyotes. 

‘* The big hole, did you say?’’ he asked, 
going after the shovel. 

‘*Yes! Hurry up! I don’t want him to get 
away.’’ 

‘*Tt’s on our land, so I reckon I’d better dig 
him out myself.’’ 

‘*Now, look here,’’ protested Wilber. ‘‘How 
would you know there was anything in that 
hole if we hadn’t told you?’’ 

‘*Tt’s our pasture and our wolf—they’ ve eaten 
our chickens all summer; I reckon I’ve got the 
right —’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Lew resignedly. ‘‘We’ll 
go along and show you which hole it is. Take 
your gun and be ready when you get him dug 
out. ’’ 

The three hurried to the top of the hill. 

‘“‘T saw a small yellow beast go right in 
there,’’ said Wilber, pointing. 

Fred started to shovel, but presently he 
stopped to listen at the hole. ‘‘Funny I can’t 
hear him digging!’’ he muttered. 

‘* Allright, ’’ said Lew eagerly. ‘‘If you want 
to give up, let me —’’ 

‘*Not much! I’ll have him out of here, if it 
takes all night.’’ 

The light failed rapidly, and still Fred dug 


at the hole; before long he had dug himself 


completely out of sight. 

‘*T’ll get the lantern for you,’’ offered Lew. 
‘*You’re so near now you can’t afford to give 
up. ” 

When he returned with the lantern, Fred 
was still hard at work. 

‘*Look out!’’ shouted Wilber. ‘‘There he is! 
Right under your feet. Jump! He’ll bite you!’’ 

Fred picked up the teddy bear and looked 
at his two friends. ‘‘If you’ve had me digging 
here two hours after this fool thing —’’ he 


began. 

‘*Tt looks a little like a coyote,’’ said Lew, 
snickering. ‘‘I didn’t tell you to dig for it. I 
wanted to.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a small yellow beast, just as I told 
you,’’ said Wilber. 

Fred picked up his shovel and gun. ‘‘I’ll get 
even with you fellers yet!’’ he cried as he 
hurried down the hill to escape the roars of 
laughter of the Areman boys. 

The next morning it was raining hard. The 


small creek that passed through the Aremans’ 


land was running bank full. All that morning 
the rain came down in sheets, and when about 
two o’clock in the afternoon the sky cleared 
the lowlands on the river bottom were half 
covered with water. 

While Lew and Wilber were mending the 
fences in the hog lot where the high 
waters from the creek had torn them out 

they heard a shout up the road. A 

boy on a muddy, sweating pony was 

beckoning to them. Mr. Areman came 
running from the upper hog lot. 

** Quick! ’’ the 

boy yelled. ‘‘A 
cloudburst up in 

Correctionville, 


— 


—— 


ORAWN BY WALT LOUDERBACK 





and the water’s comin’ five or six feet deep! 
Get your cattle off of the river bottom :’’ 

‘* Five or six feet!’’ Mr. Areman cried. 
‘*You’re crazy !’’ 

‘*Look for yourself!’’ said the boy, wheeling 
his pony. ‘‘I come all the way from Smithville, 
warning people. ’’ 

The three ran to the top of a high bluff 
behind the house, which commanded a view 
up the river for several miles. They stood 
astounded at the sight that met their gaze. 
Six or eight miles up the valley a white line 
stretched across the river bottom from bluff to 
bluff. The front of the line glistened in the sun; 
behind it a wide sheet of water covered every- 
thing as far as they could see to the north. 

‘Some one’s got to go on from here!’’ 
shouted the boy. ‘‘My horse is all tuckered 
out!’’ 

With one accord they raced down the hill for 
their horses. Wilber and his father spurred 
down to the pasture to get out their cattle 
while Lew, with the fastest horse, went to warn 
the Dockstadters, the only family in their 
vicinity who had cattle on the ri-er bottom. 
The Dockstadters had just bought n.nety head 
of longhorns, which they planned to feed 
during the winter. 

Fred was mounting his pony when Lew rode 
into the yard and shouted, ‘‘ Hustle your cattle 
out! The river’s coming up! Cloudburst up at 
Correctionville!’’ 

‘*Hustle your grandmother!’’ returned Fred 
calmly. ‘‘Why don’t you go down and set it 
afire with one of your cigar lighters?’’ 

Lew persisted, distressed. ‘‘No, there’s five 
or six feet of water coming in a hurry! Your 
cattle’ll all be drowned! Hurry up! I'll 
help!’’ 

‘*Five and six feet of it, hey?’’ said Fred, 
starting his horse up the draw behind their 
house. ‘‘ Five and six makes eleven feet of 
water. Is it coming edgeways or sideways?’’ 

Lew turned impatiently. ‘‘ Where’s your 
father ?’’ 

**Gone down to Welcome. Good-by, Lew! 
Come again when you’ve got a better one,’’ 
and away he went at a run, sending up a 
shower of mud behind him. 

Lew gazed after him with rage and disgust. 
He realized with dismay that his and Wilber’s 
fooling was likely to cost some one dear. 

Going out to the road, he looked anxiously 
up the river. From where he stood he could 
see the cornfields waving in the wind, the sen- 
tinel rows of cottonwoods along the line fences, 
the elms and willows on the banks of the river 
that wound back and forth across the valley. 
All was quiet, but he knew that close at hand, 
coming as fast as a horse could trot, was a 
raging flood that would destroy every living 
thing in its path and turn the peaceful low- 
land into a slimy quagmire. 

He sat his pony a moment, pondering. The 
Dockstadter farm began at the bluffs behind 
the house and ended at the river three quarters 
of a mile away. They had planted corn on the 
higher ground near the house, but the large 
tract between the cornfield and the river, which 
was too low for crops, they used for a pasture. 
On a ten-foot grade that ran parallel with the 
river through the centre of his pasture was 
the railway. A deep ditch with a heavy barbed- 
wire fence just beyond flanked the embank- 
ment on either side. The grade was made high 


to keep the tracks above the reach of the fre- 


quent floods; the heavy fence was to keep the 
cattle off the tracks. A tunnel, or underpass, 
near the northern end of the pasture allowed 
them to go from one side of the railway to the 
other, without crossing it. 

The Dockstadters had built a very high, 
heavy wire fence round the entire tract to keep 
their rangy Texas cattle from breaking out. 
That fence skirted the lower edge of the corn- 
field and turned to join the railway fence at 
each end. On the other side of the grade the 
pasture fence reached to the river. 

Lew decided quickly, and raced his pony 
down to the pasture. No cattle were in sight 
between the cornfield and the railway; it was 
as he feared: they were all on the other side 

between the grade and the river. 

Perhaps he could drive at least a part of 
the herd through the underpass and to safety 
before the water arrived. Ducking his head, he 
rode through it. By quick work he succeeded 
in driving a few of the steers through the tun- 
nel to the other side, but the rest raced away 

toward the southern end of the pasture. 
Standing in his stirrups, he looked up- 
river. The flood was not in sight yet. It 
was busy filling the ancient lake beds to 
the north, but 
he knew that 
it would soon 





be upon him. Nevertheless, he raced for the 
river to head the herd back. 

He was only halfway to the stream when a 
dull roar reached his ears.. Whirling the pony, 
he started back—too late. The flood burst 
through the north fence row, breast-high to a 
man on horseback, filled the underpass with a 
rush and trapped him between the railway on 
one side, the river on the other, and a six-wire, 
horse-high, bull-strong fence on the south. 

Horseman and cattle fled before the rush of 
water ; there was nothing else todo. Lew knew 
that they must soon reach the south fence and 
would be trapped. He could easily climb the 
fence and get up on the railway grade himself, 
but the stock would be drowned. 

As his horse jumped through the tall weeds 
and sunflowers, dodging fleeing cattle and 
clumps of brush, something struck Lew’s leg 
twice in the’same place. He glanced down side- 
wise, and: his heart gave a leap! A pair of 
heavy wire nippers were tied to the saddle by 
the thongs just behind the cantle. Wilber had 
used the saddle when he ‘‘rode the fences’’ a 
few days before, and had neglected to put the 
nippers away. 

By the time Lew had come to within a few 
rods of the fence, he had untied the knot 
and had the nippers in his hand. A bellowing, 
frantic mass of longhorned cattle pressed closely - 
against the fence. Some of them were hooking 
and ramming the wires, desperately trying to 
get through and away before the peril that 
snatched at their heels could overtake them. 

Throwing himself off his quivering pony, 
Lew quickly cut the wires in a-panel of the 
fence along the railway grade, and led his horse 
through. A dozen frantic cattle rushed through 
after him, jamming between the posts and 
breaking them off. 

The others, seeing these few escape, tried to 
follow, but the flood was upon them. In a 
moment they were neck-deep in muddy water ; 
but longhorns die hard. Swimming sturdily 
they pointed for the gap ; but the swift current, 
filled with driftwood and flotsam, swung them 
several panels below. 

Notwithstanding that they were raised inside 
wire fences, and had a fear of the deadly barbs 
that was born of bitter experience, two or 
three of the cattle lunged heedlessly at the 
submerged fence, and were tangled up and 
drowned. ‘ 

When Lew had led his horse up the railway 
grade, he ran along the track to the south cross 
fence where the cattle were struggling. A line 
of trash, from the railway to the river, marked 
the place where the wires were stopping every- 
thing that floated. Forty or fifty cattle were 
keeping warily back from it by swimming 
upstream, but they could not hold out long 
against the swift current. 

As Lew watched the long line of trash grow 
larger and heavier every minute with driftwood 
and wreckage, he saw the fence bend; but he 
knew that, although the posts might go, the 
heavy wires would hold. 

Clutching his wire nippers, he dashed down 
into the muddy flood. Six times he dived into 
the railway ditch, and each time he nipped off 
a wire. As he cut the last one, the barrier 
swung away like the draw of a bridge, and, 
swimming ‘high, the entire herd pointed for 
the high ground where the railway entered the 
hills a quarter of a mile away. 

Lew stood watching the muddy flood a few 
moments, then turned to go down the track to 
his pony. A dozen or so hulking longhorns 
barred his passage, pawing the gravel, snorting 
and hooking the ground ina frenzy. They were 
accustomed to seeing horsemen, but anyone on 
foot was a fearsome object, to be destroyed on 
sight. ; 

Lew was not left in doubt as to the best 
course to pursue; as they charged him, he 
turned and with a mighty spring leaped into 
deep water near the fence on the side away 
from the river. 

When Lew came up, he saw that the cattle 
had stopped at the edge of the water. He 
crawled over the submerged fence and pulled 
himself along by the top wire, hoping to work 
back to where the pony stood without being 
noticed; but it was of no use. The longhorns 
stood on the track above, with bulging eyeballs 
and tossing heads, bawling excitedly, ready to 
attack as soon as a chance presented itself. 

There was only one thing to do—swim for 
the cornfield. He was not a strong swimmer, 
and he was already becoming chilled by the 
cold water; he knew that he could not long 
cling to the submerged fence. As he was ina 
pocket between the railway and the bluffs, 
there was no current for him to fight against, 
and so after pulling off his shoes he struck out. 

He swam until he was out of breath; but, 


AS THEY CHARGED HIM, HE 
TURNED AND ... LEAPED 
INTO DEEP WATER 

































































































taking a new grip on himself, he kept on until | 
he felt that he was nearly exhausted. His goal 

seemed as far away as ever; in his extremity 

he thought of trying to get back to the railway 

again, but he had come farther from it than 

he thought. Frantically he looked for a plank 

or piece of driftwood, but nothing of the sort 

was near. 

He knew that he was doing little more than 
splash, although he struck out desperately. 
Despair was beginning to fill his mind when 
suddenly hope surged up again, and he gave a 





| as well as not.’’ 


shout for help. Fred Dockstadter was running 
his horse down through the pasture, yelling 
something at him. 

Making up his mind to tread water a while 
and rest, he cautiously dropped his feet—and 
struck mud about three feet down. 

‘‘Why didn’t you wade long before?’’ Fred 
cried when he came up. ‘*You could have just 


Grinning sheepishly, Lew crawled ashore. 
‘Too busy swimming,’’ said he, to cover his 
confusion. ‘‘Come on in; the water’s fine.’’ 
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‘*A little more and your hands would have 
struck bottom,’’ said Fred. ‘‘So that’s all the 
cattle you saved, is it?’’ And he looked rue- 
fully at the dozen or so that were running up 
and down the railway track, and at the few 
in the lane. ‘‘What will pa say? If you fellers 
weren’t so keen to fool me all the time, I’d 
have had those cattle all out, and now —’’ 

Lew pointed south to where the main drove 
of cattle were running about, and as Fred 
looked in the direction indicated he said: 

‘*T think you’ll find most of ’em running 





round over there. Get a move on and round 
’em up before they kill themselves in the corn. ’’ 

Fred looked at him doubtfully. 

**Goon!’’ said Lew. ‘‘I’ve quit fooling folks. 
They’re your cattle. Go after ’em.’’ 

Fred put the spurs to his pony, with his face 
aglow. 

** Allright, Lew!’’ he shouted over his shoul- 
der. “I don’t know how you saved them, but 
I’ll make it up to you a hundred times!’’ 

And his voice raised the echoes as he herded 
the scattered longhorns toward home. 


THE UPBOAT.. TRAteG 


Csy Charles 


Chapter One, in which I visit 
the old shingle mill 


a E’S a chip of the 
old block.’’ That 
: was what everyone 
said of my kinsman, Hol- 
lis Quincy Adams, Uncle 
Jarve’s son. After engaging in various enter- 
prises out in California, Uncle Jarve had 
come home to the old place, which Grandfather 
Adams had left to him. 

He proved to be the same Uncle Jarve as of 
yore. California and hard luck had not changed 
him much. Work he never would,—that is, at 
anything really useful, like farming, —and now 
as formerly he spent the most of his time pot- 
tering round the old shingle mill on the brook 
a little way below the farm buildings. He had 
finally married Tilly Whitcomb and, before 
they came back from the West, had run through 
all her money. At least, they arrived home so 
poor that the teamster who moved their goods 
from the railway station waited two years be- 
fore getting his pay. 

Some think that boys are more likely to take 
after.their mothers than after their fathers, but 
that wasn’t the case with Hollis Quincy—or 
Quin, as everyone called him; he was Uncle 
Jarve all over again—tall and lanky, and with 
the same large nose and all. Moreover, now that 
Uncle Jarve, with his articular rheumatism and 
his weak heart, wasn’t moving round much, 
Quin had fully taken his place in the experi- 
menting and inventing down in the old shingle 
mill. It was there that Uncle Jarve once ter- 
rorized the neighborhood with his ‘‘water Sam- 
son,’’ his ‘‘water dragon’’ and other startling 
inventions. 

But in many respects Quin was better ed- 
ucated than his father, for he had been about 
in the world more and had had greater oppor- 
tunities for scientific reading. He and his father 
were constantly falling into arguments over 
mechanical matters—arguments that sometimes 
ended in angry disputes. Quin thought that 
his father was an old fogy and far behind the 
times; and Uncle Jarve called Quin ‘‘a young 
erackbrain. ’’ 

Eunice, Quin’s sister, wasn’t in the least like 
Quin or Uncle Jarve. Luckily for the family, 
she was her mother all over and had her 
mother’s practical disposition. The two looked 
after domestic affairs and did a good deal of 
the farm work; in fact, they kept the family 
together. 

When I was back home for a week, visiting 

my mother and sister, I decided that I must 
go over and call on Uncle Jarve. ‘Truth to say, 
the last time we had met, about seven years 
before, he had not been very cordial. My 
brother, Napoleon, and I had just refused to 
embark in one of his inventions, which he called 
a watch sucker, a remarkable contrivance that 
would, he said, clean a watch rapidly by pneu- 
matic suction and spray the works with warm 
oil—all in a few minutes, without your having 
to take the works out of the case. Poly and I, 
convinced that the thing was of little value, 
did not care to have anything to do with it, and 
Uncle Jarve gave us a piece of his mind. At 
that time Hollis Quincy was only a boy, eleven 
or twelve years old, and I did not remember 
him very well. 

When I went over to their farm on the second 
or third day of my visit, I found Tilly and 
Eunice out in the back field digging potatoes. 
After chatting with them for a while I asked 
where Uncle Jarve and Quin were. 

“‘Oh,’’ Tilly said cheerfully, ‘‘they’re down 
at the old mill. ’’ 

Evidently it was no new thing for the men 
of the family to potter round the mill while 
the women worked in the fields. 

When I had made my way down to the 
old shingle mill 1 found the outer door fast, 
and I had to knock four or five times before 
they heard me. They were making a great 
noise inside, as if they were hammering on 
iron. 

‘‘What’s wanted ?’’ Quin called through the 
door rather impatiently ; he thought it was one 
of the neighbors, I suppose. When I announced 
who I was he let me in, a little reluctantly, 
as I could see. 

Uncle Jarve merely grinned and said, ‘‘ Hello, 
old chuck! So you’ve turned up, have you?’’ 





Adams 


I had expected that 
Uncle Jarve would be a 
little crusty, and so I 
took no offense. Quin 
seemed to feel bad over 
their inhospitable wel- 
come, for he said, ‘' I 
thought it was one of 
the folks round here who 
are always spying on us, 
to get something to talk 
about. ’’ 

He laughed as he said 
it, and I noticed that his 
laugh was a little like 
his mother’s; he had 
his mother’s clear hazel 
eyes, too, instead of his 
father’s dull black ones. 
In fact, I quickly came 
to the conclusion that 
Quin. was much kinder- 
hearted than his father, 
and that he had a lighter 
and more cheerful dispo- 
sition. 

Neither Uncle Jarve 
nor Quin appeared in- 
clined to tell me what 
they were working on; 
but they asked me to sit 
down, and Uncle Jarve 
inquired for Napoleon. 
‘* Still in the flour-milling business, I sup- 
pose,’’ he said. ‘‘ Making money these war 
times, hand over fist.’’ 

‘Poly is doing well,’’ I replied. 

While we chatted, though I did not wish to 
pry into secrets at the old mill, I could hardly 
keep from glancing round. 

In one corner Quin and his father had set 
up a forge and had charcoal burning on it, 
and small iron bars heating; but the most 
noticeable object was a huge flattened. cylinder 
of sheet iron, pointed at both ends, and rest- 
ing on axles and small but strong wheels with 
broad fellies. 

The contrivance was about fifteen feet long 
and five or six feet wide; and it must have 
been at least five feet high. A pipe projected 
from one end and two long rods, like antenns, 
from the other. 

As if to divert my attention from it, Quincy 
now brought forth what he told me was the 
model of an aéroplane of a new type that he 
had invented, and that he hoped to bring to the 
attention of the government. The model looked 
interesting. It was a kind of triplane, designed 
to be built large, and to be propelled by a new 
kind of engine that used a mixture of gaseous 
fuels. If the thing should do what Quincy 
thought it would, it would undoubtedly greatly 
advance the science of aéronautics. 

I could not help feeling that he was showing 
me this model in order to divert my attention 
from the big cylindrical contraption on wheels 
at the farther end of the mill. I did not wish 
to be considered as an intruder, and so in a 
few minutes I rose to take my leave. 

‘*Do go up and see mother and Euny,”’ 
Quincy said as I went out. 

‘*T have,’’ I replied. ‘‘I found them hard at 
work out in the back field, digging potatoes. ’’ 
As I spoke I cast a meaning glance at them 
both, but it was wholly wasted. 

When I left them I did not expect to see my 
inventive kinsmen again before I returned 
West. The fact is that my mother and sister had 
told me something that roused my indignation 
afresh against Uncle Jarve. He had, it seemed, 
lately mortgaged the old Adams place for 
three thousand dollars; I was only too sure 
that he would never be able to repay the 
money, and that in due course the mortgage 
would be foreclosed and the farm pass into 
the hands of strangers. And then poor, hard- 
working Tilly and Eunice, out there digging 
potatoes, would lose their home! It was enough 
to make anyone angry. 

1 suspected that Uncle Jarve was spending 
the money on some wild contrivance down 
there at the mill. Of course it might prove to 
be an invention of real merit and value, but, 
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judging from the way Uncle Jarve’s schemes 


MODEL OF AN AEROPLANE OF A NEW TYPE 


had usually turned out, I doubted it. Indeed, 
I was so disgusted over the mortgage that I 
didn’t even want to see Uncle Jarve again; 
but I did hire a man to help those women 
harvest their potatoes and the beans that they 
had planted earlier in the summer. 

While we were at breakfast on the last day 
of my visit home, I heard prolonged shouting 
from the direction of the shingle mill. Going 
to the window I saw four double teams down 
there, drawing a long, low dray from the mill 
yard into the highway. On the dray was a huge 
object, covered by a tarpaulin. 

‘Oh, they’ve started out with it!’’ my sister 
exclaimed. ‘‘They’ve hired teams from Hunt’s 
farm. Where do you suppose they are going 
with it?’’ 

‘*Have you any idea what that is, Mary?’’ 
1 asked. 

‘*No, they are keeping it secret,’’ she replied. 
‘*But from something Quin said I guess it’s 
about submarines. ’’ 

‘‘Submarines—away up here in the coun- 
try!’’ I exclaimed, laughing. 

‘*T think it’s something to hunt submarines 
with,’’ Mary replied. ‘‘ Quin’ was in here 
one evening in August when we were read- 
ing in the paper how many ships had been 
sunk that week, and he said offhand that he 
would soon have an ‘underwater tank’ that 
would go wherever a submarine could, and 
blow holes in it.’’ 

That was far from definite or convincing; 
but I was soon to learn more. Less than an 
hour later Eunice and her mother came in, 
greatly agitated. 

‘*I’m frightened!’’ were Tilly’s first words. 
‘*T’m frightened half to death!’’ 

‘‘Why, what in the world has happened ?’’ 
we cried. 

‘*Did you see them start with that thing?’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ 

‘*Yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘We saw them haul some- 
thing away from the old mill.’’ 

‘*Tt’s that awful thing they’re at work on,’’ 
Eunice explained hastily. ‘‘It’s something to 
destroy submarines, they say.”” ° 

‘*And they’ve taken it down to Scammon’s 
Pond to try it underwater!’’ Tilly exclaimed. 
‘*Eunice followed on behind them, but they 
saw her and ordered her to go back. She saw 
them draw it down to the sandy shore below 
the Hunt farm, and push it into the water. 
Then they both got inside it, closed the cover 
and started the engine. Oh, I am so afraid 
they’ll be drowned!’’ 

‘*T guess they know what they are about, 
don’t they ?’’ I said, to comfort her. 

‘*Ah, but Quin is so venturesome!’’ Tilly 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t know that boy. He 
will do anything and go anywhere when he is 
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experimenting on one of his inventions. He 
always feels perfectly sure that they’ll work— 
yet sometimes they don’t. I do wish you would 
go down there.’’ 

‘*T don’t think they wish me to know about 
it,’’ I replied. ‘‘I do not like to seem to be 
prying into what doesn’t concern me.’’ That 
was, I realized, a rather mean response to the 
anxiety of a wife and mother; but I did not 
believe then that the experimenters were in 
any great danger. 

Tilly and Eunice, still looking disturbed, 
went reluctantly away. Mary, watching them 
go, saw Eunice steal off down the road toward 
the pond; and she was so deeply troubled her- 
self that after a while she followed. Mother 
and I were deep in a discussion of family mat- 
|ters before I should leave for the West, and 
so we did not notice that Mary had gone. 

About an hour later both girls dashed in, 
out of breath from running and plainly much 
excited. 

‘*T’m sure there’s trouble down at the pond !’’ 
Mary panted. 

‘*T know there must be!’’ cried Eunice in 
great distress. 

At that moment her mother rushed into the 
room crying, ‘‘Oh, what’s the matter!’’ She 
had seen the two girls running up the road 
and, greatly alarmed, had hurried over. 

‘*That thing they’re experimenting with is 
way out in the pond, out of sight!’’ Mary 
exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, a long way out, on the bottom, under- 
water!’’ Eunice cried. 

‘*We heard the engine in it whirring and 
whirring, and the water swashing! At first it 
moved back and forth, but now it doesn’t move. 
That’s what frightened us so. We’re afraid 
they’ve got stalled out there underwater and 
can’t get back, for the line keeps tightening 
and slacking. ’’ 

‘*What line?’’ I asked. 

‘“The wire line that’s tied round a pine tree 
up from the shore, and that runs out to the 
thing they’re in,’’ Mary explained hastily. 
‘*First it would slack a bit. Then the engine 
would whir awfully out there, and the line 
would straighten so tight that it thrummed 
like a violin string; but the thing didn’t 
move. ’’ 

‘“*Oh, what if they are drowning down 
there, or suffocating for want of air!’’ cried 
| Tilly. 

The possibility was so startling that I rushed 
to the pond, though I had no idea what to do 
after I got there. I ran most of the way ;_ yet 
Mary and Eunice nearly kept pace with me, 
and, glancing back up the road, I saw Tilly 
and my mother coming on behind. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PRECIPITOUS COAST OF DALMATIA. 
CATTARO LIES AT THE FOOT OF 
THE MOUNTAINS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OME people are out hunting four-leaved 
clovers when Success. knocks at their door. 


Renouncing present Pleasure counts for Gain, 
When present Pleasure carries future Pain. 


BUZZ saw can teach an inguisitive man 
more in a minute than the best instructors 
can teach him in a lifetime. 


OMETIMES two slang expressions may 

sound much alike, yet have very different 
meanings. For example, when a man tumbles 
to a thing he does not fall for it. 


EFORE Chile and Peru go farther in their 

quarrel, both of them should turn their 
eyes and their thoughts to the great statue, 
the Christ of the Andes, that one of them 
helped to set up on the boundary between 
Chile and Argentina as a symbol of perpetual 
peace. bh 

CORRESPONDENT of the New York 

Times has noted that, aecording to Hil- 

dreth, the historian, the entire cost of the war 
for American independence was $170,000,000 
—just the amount that the people of the United 
States were asked to give to the United War 
Work Fund. 

HE principal of one of the chief American 

schools for aéroplane mechanics thinks 
that flying is going to be the next great Amer- 
ican amusement. He reminds us that our avia- 
tion corps has contained a great many young 
men of large wealth who have shown them- 
selves good sportsmen. They can afford to buy 
and to maintain their own machines and, 
having become accustomed to a speed of a 
fhundred and fifty miles an hour, will find 
the ordinary modes of travel tame. 


HE Chinese, a nation of poultry raisers, 

have found several interesting variants of 
the incubator. Among them are the kang, a 
brick or mud stove, and tubs in which eggs 
are placed between layers of heated rice husks. 
In South China ducks’ eggs are left in the 
mud to be hatched by the heat of the sun. But 
there is something especially and irresistibly 
comical in the sight of the old men and women 
who carry eggs in their clothes until they are 
hatched by the warmth of the body. 


HINA has taken a long step toward edu- 
eating its people. It has invented a phonetic 
alphabet of thirty-nine symbols, which is al- 
ready being taught in the normal schools of 
the country. Largely on account of the com- 
plexity and difficulty of the old written tan- 
guage, less than a tenth of the population of 
China can read; but experiments have shown 
that with the new system a man or a woman 
of ordinary intelligence can learn to read in a 
few weeks. 
E are now producing and exporting a 
great quantity of chemicals, fer which 
a permanent demand can be expected. The 
National City Bank of New York reports 
that the annual value of such exports from 
this country has increased from $27,000,000 in 
the year immediately preceding the war to 
approximately $175, 000,000 in 1918. The most 
striking individual instance is our trade in 
dyestuffs. Before the war we never exported 
more than $500,000 worth of dyestuffs annu- 
ally, and we imported from $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000 worth. In the fiseal year 1918 we 








exported $17,000,000 worth. Our ability to sup- 
ply chemicals for the United States and at the 
same time to send $175,000,000 worth annually 
to foreign markets promises well for the future. 
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ITALY AND THE JUGO - SLAVS 


ALMATIA offers to the Peace Congress 
D a most delicate and difficult problem. 
Dalmatia is the narrow strip of land 
that runs along the eastern coast of the Adriatic 
between the mountains and the sea. Histori- 
cally it is a Latin land. It was part of the 
Roman Empire and deeply absorbed the Roman 
civilization. During the Middle Ages it was 
Venetian territory, and until the city republic 
fell the Dalmatians looked to Venice.to protect 
them from the Turk. i 

But so far as its population is concerned the 
country is more Slav than Italian. Some thirteen 
hundred years ago the Slavic tribes, coming 
from the east, overran Dalmatia, and, although 
they never were able to occupy the rich cities 
of the coast, they did drive most of the Italian 
population out of the countryside into the 
seaport towns of Ragusa, Spalato, Zara and 
Cattaro. Probably not more than a tenth of 
the present population is Italian in blood or 
in language. 

But when Italy entered the war, the Entente 
Powers agreed that if the Central Powers were 
beaten Italy might occupy not only Trent and 
Trieste but the eastern shore of the Adriatic— 
at any rate down as far as Albania. The Allied 
statesmen recognized that the coast was not 
Austrian at all, but either Italian or Slav, 
and at the moment they did not understand to 
what degree of race consciousness and national 
ambition the Jugo-Slavs had attained. Italy 
wanted the Dalmatian coast, both for senti- 
mental and for practical reasons. It was ancient 
Latin territory, the possession of which would 
deliver Italy from any fear of naval or com- 
mercial rivalry in the Adriatic. 

But as the Jugo-Slav state began to rise it 
became clear that the claim of Italy to Dalmatia 
was to be disputed. While the issne of the 
war was still in doubt the two peoples were 
ready to compromise. By an agreement signed 
in 1917 at London Italy was to take northern 
Dalmatia and the Slavs were to have the 
southern end of the province, including Ragusa 
and Cattaro, and also the port of Fiume, which 
is not strictly in Dalmatia at all. 

But now that the war is ended that partic- 
ular compromise seems likely to suit neither 
of the parties to it. The Italians have the 
agreement of the Allies to give them all of 
Dalmatia, and some at least of their statesmen 
are inclined to insist that it be carried out. 
The Slavs, offended by the fact that several 
of the towns allotted to them by the London 
agreement are still occupied by Italian troops, 
and. naturally desirous to make their new 
nation strong and inclusive of their whole 
race, are beginning to demand the whole of 
Dalmatia for themselves. They even press 
their claim to Trieste and to the Istrian coast 
on the ground that the region behind the sea- 
port towns is prevailingly Slavic. On the other 
hand, Italy, impoverished by war, is eager to 
secure every possible economic advantage to 
which victory gives it title. No decision can be 
quite satisfactory to both sides, but the Peace 
Congress must see to it that neither Dalmatia 
nor any part of it is left as ‘‘ unredeemed ’’ 
territory, to plague the peace of Europe for 
generations. 
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THE “MELTING POT” 


’O one ean read the daily lists of our killed 
and wounded without being struck by 
the large proportion of foreign names in 

them. The number of course causes no surprise ; 
it merely emphasizes something that we knew 
before. But it does suggest a duiy—the duty 
of finishing a task that we had professedly un- 
dertaken before the war, and that we had 
performed only in part. 

There is no country in the world the people of 
which have been drawn from so many nation- 
alities as ours; still less is there one where the 
proportion of foreign-born, and those born of 
foreign parents, is so large. We have whole com- 
munities made up of families that came from 
the Old World to the New, and did not change 
in customs, language, habits of thought or polit- 
ical ideals. In other communities smaller bodies 
of them cluster in regions that they occupy 
exclusively, and in which they live as much 
apart from their neighbors as if they were still 
in their native villages in Finland or Hungary. 

Such a condition, in many ways harmful, 
both to the aliens themselves and to the country 
at large, has, it is true, a tendency to disappear, 
but the process takes time and seems never to 





be quite complete. The evil has been recognized, 
and efforts, sporadic and not general or suffi- 
ciently systematic and well-sustained, have been 
made to render the ‘‘melting pot’’ more effec- 
tive and speedy in its work. The time has 
come to undertake scientific and country-wide 
measures to weld our people intoa nation. The 
war has done much to facilitate success in the 
enterprise. Our young men from all parts and 
nations of Europe have been fighting as Ameri- 
cans. They have been associated with genuine 
Americans. They have been brought into con- 
tact with American thought and ways and 
ideals. We thus have a good supply of material 
to work upon—leayen, as it were, for the eom- 
munities to which they are returning. 

It would be presumptuous to lay down any 
special programme for the work. The scheme 
must be thought out and prepared in outline 
as well as in detail. To decide the plan of 
operation offhand would lead to disastrous 
mistakes. But there is one fundamental meas- 
ure about which there can be no mistake: the 
first step in making us a homogeneous nation 
is to unify the national speech—not merely to 
give supremacy to English but to make it uni- 
versal. We shall never be one nation until we 
all speak one tongue. The extensive use of 
another language in a community infallibly 
separates that community from those round it. 
How to uproot German speech in Wisconsin, 
and other European languages in other states, 
is a serious and difficult problem; but until it 
is accomplished no effort should be relaxed. 


e¢¢ 
CLUTTERED UP 


OME people seem always to be living in 
the midst of what they call a clutter, just 
as others seem to have an almost magical 

faculty for preventing a clutter from ever estab- 
lishing itself on their premises. Clutterers. are 
of all degrees: there are the clutterers merely 
of desks or of tables or of bureau drawers; 
there are the clutterers of closets; there are the 
clutterers of rooms; there are even clutterers 
of houses. 

From time to time every clutterer has a day 
of what he calls ‘‘setting things to rights’’ ; 
and at the end of such an experience, fatigued 
by his labors and pleased by the results, he 
resolves never to clutter more. Idle hope and 
vain resolve! Onee a clutterer always a clut- 
terer, seems to be a rule of life. 

You cannot always know a clutterer when 
you see one. Clutterers are likely to be just as 
neat in their personal appearance as other 
people. You cannot often recognize a clutterer 
by his manner of talking. Clutterers seem to 


have just as good minds as other people. 


Indeed, you may be astonished sometimes to 
diseover that persons with exceptionally good 
minds are clutterers, i 

They are not persons of intensely practical 
minds. People who are interested, not because 
they have to be but because they like to be, in 
the practical details of the home or the office 
from day to day, who are always studying, as 
if it were a game, how to make the machinery 
run with the least possible friction and to 
produce the best practical results with the 
greatest economy of means, are not clutterers. 
The efficient business man is not a clutterer. 
On the other hand, people who are absorbed 
in ideas beyond those of practical domestic 
economy are likely to be in a greater or less 
degree clutterers. 

Then of course there are the people who are 
clutterers because they shave not time to be 
anything else. People with large families 
living’ in small houses have to clutter. Every 
healthy small child is a clutterer ; and the chil- 
dren of parents who do not mind a clutter are 
probably the happiest. 
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THE SITUATION IN POLAND 


O result of the war is more important to 
N the orderly establishment of a régime 
of freedom and civilization in Central 
Europe than an independent Poland and an in- 
dependent Bohemian, or Czecho-Slovak, state. 
The Poles and the Czechs are the most 
advanced and probably the most brilliantly 
endowed members of the Slav race, and if they 
can be set firmly on their feet they will furnish 
not only a secure barrier against the ambition 
of the Germans to dominate the vast territory 
of Russia but a centre of light and leading 
from which reason and human culture may 
proceed to the salvation of their distressed 
brethren to the eastward. Fortunately, there 
are no probable sourees of disagreement be- 
tween the two countries; their common fron- 
tiers can be amicably adjusted and they may 
be expected to act together both politically and 
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economically. The situation of Poland, how- 
ever, is still perilous. It is exposed on the one 
hand to the subtle attacks of the Bolshevik 
propaganda and to the open attacks of the 
Bolshevik arms. On the other hand, it claims 
and means to obtain territory that the Germans 
will not resign willingly, and that they will 
try to get back if they ever have the power. 

That territory is the wedge of country that 
separates East Prussia from West Prussia and 
includes the port of Danzig. Originally Polish, 
it is still chiefly so except the city of Danzig 
itself, which under German occupation became 
largely German in population.. Danzig is the 
only outlet to the sea that either Poland or 
Czecho-Slovakia has; deprived of it, they 
would in great measure be deprived of eco- 
nomie independence. The Peace Congress is 
likely to assign the territory in question to 
Poland, but there are the seeds of future trouble 
in the arrangement. 

Meanwhile, on the southern frontier, Poland 
cannot agree with the Ukraine which of them 
shall have eastern Galicia and the city of 
Lemberg; it is by no means certain where the 
boundary of Poland in the direction of Lithu- 
ania shall run; and the constant menace of a 
Bolshevik invasion or of civil war stirred up 
by Bolshevik agents prevents the proper and 
peaceful organization of such territory as is 
admittedly Polish. 

The Poles are capable and courageous, and 
they will meet their many problems with 
spirit; but we must remember that their coun- 
try has been ravaged by war for more than 
three years, and that the Germans stripped it 
of all its machinery and most of its food, as 
they stripped Belgium and northern France. 
Moreover, the aristocratic and the democratic 
parties in Poland have had local disagreements ; 
and although the democratic party under Gen. 
Pilsudski seems now to be in firm control, there 
is the constant possibility of such factional out- 
breaks as caused the downfall of the old Polish 
monarchy. If Poland fails to maintain its in- 
dependence or falls a victim to Bolshevik 
encroachment, it will be for lack of a well- 
organized middle class—a defect that lay at the 
bottom of its national weakness in the eight- 
eenth century. For lack of such a class the 
Jews have got control of a very large part of 
the commercial and financial business, and we 
get reports of unfortunate persecutions of Jews 
here and there in Poland, probably caused by 
envy of their prosperity acting on a people 
used for four years to the violence and brutality 
of a most sordid and cruel war. We cannot 
find out the precise truth of the reports; they 
have too much foundation, no doubt, but we 
may hope that they are only a passing symp- 
tom of the complete disorder that accompanied 
the German occupation and that persisted after 
it was over. The difficulties that Poland faces 
are enormous; the Allied nations must give it 
every possible assistance in restoring orderly 
government and civilization to the marches of 
the great Eastern empire from which both 
those blessings have been so violently wrested. 


Ss 9 
TWO GREAT RAILWAY PROJECTS 


E have heard much of late years about 

y y the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway. It is 

a trade route that is still of great 
importance, although the situation of its north- 
ern terminus and the character of its political 
control are not likely to remain where the 
ambition of William II placed them. With the 
coming of peace, the economic renaissance of 
France and the cementing of cordial friendship 
between the Latin and the Slav allies, two other 
lines of world trade are planned, one to run 
eastward and the other southward from the 
heart of France. 

One of the roads finds its Atlantic terminal 
at Bordeaux and runs by way of Lyons, Mont 
Cenis, Turin, Milan, Venice, Trieste, Agram, 
Belgrade and Bucharest to Odessa. That rail- 
way is expected to tie France and Italy com- 
mercially to Serbia, Roumania and southern 
Russia; it will give the Southern Slavs, here- 
tofore shut off from any contact with the world . 
except by way of Austria and Germany, and 
consequently in economic servitude to those 
countries, direet access not only to the Adriatic 
Sea but to the Atlantic Ocean ; and it will bring 
the wheat fields of the Ukraine into close com- 
mercial contact with the industrial region of 
northern Italy and the markets of France. It 
will add enormously to the economic well-being 
of both the Western and the Eastern nations; 
it will strengthen the independent political life 
of the new Jugo-Slav state and keep it in con- 
tinual friendly contact with the Western allies 
who have helped it to win that independence. 
The road will also connect at Belgrade with 
the road to Constantinople and Bagdad, and 
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will offer an alternative outlet to the commerce 
that comes up thither from the Orient. 

Such a railway system needs to be. organized 
and standardized rather than built; for the 
whole distance is already covered with exist- 
ing railways, except for one section down the 
Danube from Belgrade to Turnu-Severin and 
another between Bucharest and Reni. 

The other project is a more remarkable one. 
It is nothing less than a road from Paris by 
way of Bordeaux, Madrid and Gibraltar to 
Morocco, the west coast of Africa and the 
port of Dakar in Senegal. The plan includes 
a tannel under the Strait of Gibraltar, which 
is more than 2500 feet deep. By means of branch 
lines the new route would open a commercially 
promising country along the west: coast; it 
could tap the resources of the Sudan and the 
Congo, and even connect with the proposed 
Cape-to-Cairo railway of the British; and at 
Dakar it would end at the point in the Old 
World nearest to the New World; for Cape 
Verde, behind which lies the harbor of Dakar, 
is only 1700 miles from Pernambuco in Brazil. 

A rail line to a point within three days’ sail of 
Brazil would greatly quicken commercial rela- 
tions between Western Europe and South Amer- 
ica. Paris would be only seven days from Rio 
de Janeiro, only eight from Buenos Aires and 
only ten from Santiago, Chile. Now it is twice 
as far from all those places. When the Channel 
tunnel is built, London will be almost as near 
South America as Paris is, and a man could 
go from either capital to Rio de Janeiro in 
half the time he would have to take in jour- 
neying thither from New York. Apart from 
the tunnel under the Strait of Gibraltar, which 
would be a tremendous undertaking, the project 
offers no especial engineering difficulty, and it 
promises results in encouraging the commercial 
growth of Africa and South America that 
would be well worth all it would cost. In Africa 
it would pass all the way through territory now 
under the ownership or protection of France, 
and it would perhaps cause to arise on the 
distant shores of Senegal one of the great 
commercial cities of the world. 

It is interesting to observe also that it would 
tend to draw more closely the bonds that unite 


Latin America with Latin Europe, and to} 


establish a belt of Latin political and com- 
mercial ascendancy stretching southwestward 
from Europe much more firmly founded and 
much more likely to endure than the artificial 
structure of Teutonic military and economic 
power that’ William II labored to erect in the 
lands that lie to the southeastward. 


ll 
CURRENT EVENTS 


eae December 30 several Sen- 
ators—especially Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. 
Watson = criticized the © HARRIS & EWING 

Postmaster General for 
his course in taking over 
the submarine cables 
after the signing of the 
armistice and declared 
that in doing so he had 
seized powers that Con- 
gress never meant to 
grant him. Mr. Watson 
even charged that the 
presidential order au- 
thorizing the taking 
over the cables had been 
falsely dated in order 
to make it appear that 
it was signed before the armistice. The Post- 
master General hastened to deny that charge. 


e 


HE PRESIDENT’S TRIP.—On Decem- 

ber 26 President Wilson reached London, 
where he received a greeting no less warm 
than the one he got in Paris. During his stay 
in England he dined with the King and 
Queen, consulted with Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Balfour, received the freedom of the city 
in London and in Manchester, and visited his 
mother’s birthplace in Carlisle. The confer- 
ences with the British premier and the minister 
of foreign affairs seemed to point to harmoni- 
ous action between the representatives of Great 
Britain and the United States at the peace 
conference. Perhaps the most important speech 
the President made was delivered at Man- 
chester on December 30. There he declared 
that the United States was not interested in 
maintaining a ‘‘balance of power,’’ and would 
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not make with any powers a covenant to which | 


all powers might not be admitted. On Decem- 
ber 31 the President returned to Paris, and 
the next day he was on his way to Rome. 


S 


ETURN OF THE FLEET.—On Decem- 
ber 26 the American battle fleet, which 


has been serving in European waters, entered | 


New York Harbor, where it was reviewed by 


the Secretary of the Navy. The fleet included 
ten battleships and a great number of de- 
stroyers. ° 


ERRORISM IN AMERICA.—On De- 

cember 30 members of the Terrorist party 
in Philadelphia exploded bombs at the houses 
of Justice von Moschzisker of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court, Capt. Mills, Superintendent of 
Police, and Mr. E. T. Trigg, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. A number of arrests 
were made, ° 


ERMANY.—Christmastide in Berlin was 

a season Of disorder and bloodshed. A 
considerable body of sailors, revolting against 
the existing government, seized the royal palace 
and barricaded themselves there. They were 
joined by some disaffected soldiers and probably 
by a few Spartacus socialists. The government 
tried to treat with the rebels, but they refused 
to surrender. Artillery was brought up on 
December 24 and the palace and the stables, 
which were also held by the sailors, were put 
under fire. Loyal troops then stormed the 
palace and, driving the rebels from room to 
room, finally forced them to surrender. The 
palace is said to have been wrecked by the 
bombardment.-—- A meeting of the Central. 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers was called 
for December 28 to consult with the cabinet. 
Following the meeting, Herr Haase, Herr 
Barth and Herr Dittmann resigned from the 
cabinet ; they are the members who are believed 
to incline toward the radical party. Their 
places are filled by Herren Noske, governor of 
Kiel; Loebe, an editor of Breslau ; and Wissel, 
a former Reichstag member.. Herr Ebert re- 
mains premier and Herr Scheidemann acts as 
foreign minister. ° 


REAT BRITAIN.—The complete returns 

from the recent Parliamentary elections 
showed that Mr. Lloyd George’s coalition min- 
istry would control more than five hundred out 
of seven hundred and seven seats. The Liberal 
party outside the coalition and the Irish 
Nationalist party almost disappeared. Mr. 
Asquith himself was beaten, and only thirty- 
seven of his followers were returned. The 
Nationalists held only seven seats: Sixty-five 
straight Labor members were chosen and ten 
coalition Labor members. In Ireland Sinn Fein 
swept everything outside Ulster and elected 
seventy-three members. One of them was the 
Countess Markiewicz, who was the only woman 
to be elected to Parliament. The Sinn Fein 
members do not intend to take their seats at 
Westminster, and are considering whether to 
set up at Dublin an assembly of their own 
that will profess to legislate for the Irish re- 
public. They will endeavor also to carry their 
demand for an independent Ireland before the 
Peace Congress. e 


USSIA.—A Bolshevik uprising in Omsk, 
the seat of the All-Russian government of 
which Adm. Kolchak is the head, was quickly 
suppressed. ——In the French Chamber of 
Deputies M. Pichon, the foreign minister, de- 
clared that Allied intervention in Russia was 
inevitable, but that it would be defensive in 
character, and intended to keep Bolshevism out 
of Siberia, northern Russia and the Ukraine. 
If any offensive campaign against the Bol- 
sheviki was undertaken it would have to be 
carried on by Russian soldiers. —— Ufa, the | 
chief seat of anti-Bolshevik influence west of | 
the Urals, is said to have been taken by the | 
Bolsheviki, but on December 30 a Vladivostok | 
dispatch declared that Gen. Gaida at the head | 
of an army of Siberian and Czech troops had | 
virtually destroyed the Bolshevik third army | 
at Perm, and had taken about 31,000 prisoners. | 
| 

- } 

| ipo LY.—Three members of the Italian cab- | 
inet resigned on December 30. They took | 
that action as a protest against the determina- | 


tion of the cabinet to press the claim of Italy | 
to the whole of the province of Dalmatia. 


oS 


ZECHO-SLOVAKIA.— Prof. Masaryk, 

the first president of the new Czecho- 

Slovak republic, was inaugurated at Prague on 
December 22. e 


LAND.— The Polish government has 

established a military front against the 
Bolshevik forees that are advancing slowly 
through Esthonia and Lithuania. Vilna, the 
chief city of Lithuania, is threatened by the 
Bolsheviki.——On December 27 there was an 
outbreak of street fighting in Posen, occasioned 
by the visit of Mr. Paderewski, the Polish 
musician and patriot, who was on his way to 
Warsaw. The Poles hoisted Allied and Amer- 








ican flags over the city hall in his honor, and 
| that led to a collision with German troops 
| remaining in the city. More than a hundred 


persons were killed or wounded. ——There is | 


still much dissension between the Poles and 
the Jews. The Jews demand a certain auton- 
omy within the Polish state, with complete 
eontrol over their schools and social institu- 
tions; the Poles believe that the establishment 
of such a state within a state would imperil 











| the stability of the republic. 
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Boy 


them. 


or girl 


children 


Another 


Tomorrow morning 
another home will be 
serving these Whole- 
Grain Bubbles. 


The only children 
who don’t get Puffed 
Grains are the chil- 
dren who don’t know 


The foods are re- 
sistless. When a boy 


once tastes 


them, mothers are 
urged to supply them. 


And millions of 


now know 


the delights of them. 


They Are More Than Food Confections 


The Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are far more than de- 
lightful. They are scientific grain foods, made by the process 


of Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


Every grain is steam-exploded — every food cell in each 
grain. Thus the entire kernel of wheat or rice is fitted for 


easy digestion. 


Other forms of cooking rarely break up half these food cells. 


Shot from Guns 


The grains are subjected to fearful heat. Then they are 


shot from guns. 


Thus they are steam-exploded to eight times normal size. 
They are changed to flimsy, flaky bubbles with a nut-like taste. 


That makes them so enticing. But the great purpose is to 
fit them for food —to make whole grains wholly digestible. 


That’s why Puffed Grains are all-hour foods. They never 
tax the stomach. They are more than breakfast dainties. They 
are between-meal foods and bedtime foods. They are noon-time 
foods for business men who want easily-digested lunches. 


The more you know of Puffed Grains, the more you will 


employ them. 





Puffed Wheat 
and Corn Puffs 


Far West 





Puffed Rice 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15c Except in 











Ways of Serving 


In the morning serve with 
sugar and cream, or with melted 
butter, or mixed with any fruit. 


At other times float in bowls of 


milk. These crisp, toasted grains 
are four times as porous as bread. 


For hungry children after 
school, crisp and lightly butter. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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A WINTER EVENING 
ON THE FARM 
CBy Odell Shepard 


UT of the west one level ray 

Leaps before the close of day 
And bathes the hills in rosy stains 
And gilds the burnished weather vanes ; 
Then all at once the red san drops 
Behind the keen-edged mountain tops, 
And purple shadows swarm the hill 
In silent companies. But still 
Against the sunset’s fading walls 
One gaunt and rigid oak tree sprawls, 
Misshapen, weather-beaten, carved 
In ebony, and reaches starved 
Old frozen fingers up to hold 
The last dim shred of dwindling gold. 


While the day crumbles in the west 
The farmyard slowly sinks to rest. 
Deep in the barn a lantern lights 

The farmer as he puts to rights, 
Showing the gleam of milking pails, 
Old harness, rows of swinging tails, 
And fetlocks buried deep in straw; 
And in the loft’s capacious maw 
Brown tods of hay, like unkempt hair, 
Pulled loose and hanging in the air. 
It finds the blade of an old axe 

Far in a corner, gleams through cracks, 
And makes a cobweb by its side 

A thing of wonderment and pride. 


At last the farmer’s task is done, 

An hour behind the set of sun. 

He lifts the light down from the peg 

And takes it with him; leg and leg, 

Lit by the swinging lantern, throw 
Enormous shadows on the snow. 

He stamps his feet, looks round once more, 
Then stoutly slams the farmhouse door. 


And now, unless a shingle snaps 
With cold, or an icy finger taps 
Against his window, silence falls. 
Cattle are quiet in the stalls, 

The fox has left his rocky lair, 

And timid rabbits sniff the air ; 

The crow, perched in the frozen oak 
Ruffles his feathers for a cloak. 


Then, after the last sound of day, 
Sifting from very far away, 
Without a breath, without a sound, 
Without a footfall on the ground, 
Mysteriously comes the slow, 

Soft benediction of the snow. 
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THE ONE BIG QUESTION 


ETH’S eyes were filled with tears as she 
laid down the newspaper one day last 
summer. “QO Aunt Nan!” she cried. 
“Isn’t it frightful to read about all this 
suffering and sacrifice and bloodshed ? 
I realize it so much more, some way, 

since the boys we know are in it. And I don’t see 

how their own people bear it at all! Do you, Aunt 

Nan? Take Mrs. Bates, for example. How can she 

bear up so calmly now that Tom is wounded? Why, 

I felt badly enough, when the news came, just 

because I’d always known him—and she’s his 

mother! It seems almost hard-hearted of her. 

Just think if it were Brother Jaek!”’ 

Aunt Nan surveyed her niece slowly for a long 
moment before she answered. 

“My dear,’ she said then, “‘I have just been to 
see Mrs. Bates, and I’m sure she wouldn’t mind if 
I shared a confidence with you—for one thing, 
because you will understand her better, and for 
another, because it may help you to do your best, 
as I’m sure it will me, both in bearing and in 
working here at home. She told me something that 
Tom said to her just before he left home. He 
hadn’t often spoken about religious matters—even 
to her. You know how boys and young men are. 
But he was telling her about his enlisting, and he 
said this: 

«Mother, I’ve thought a good many times about 
a talk our minister gave one Communion Sunday. 
He said that when we were remembering how 
Christ’s body had been broken and his blood shed 
—and what for—we wanted to remember one other 
thing, too: that our bodies were being broken and 
our blood shed every day of our lives, even if it 
were only bit by bit and drop by drop. And he 
wanted us all to ask ourselves whether it was for 
anything worth while. That’s worried me some- 
times, mother, when I’ve got to thinking about 
what most folks’ lives amount to in the long run. 
And that’s one thing about this war— whatever 
sacrifice a fellow’s called on to make, he’ll know 
that it’s for something that’s worth it. His life 
won’t be dribbling away on a lot of junk as it 
might here at home.’ 

“So that, you see, Beth, is why she can bear up 
‘so calmly,’ as you say, when her son is wounded 
—perhaps dying ‘over there.’ Because she knows 
that whatever happens he’s satisfied with the an- 
swer to the one big question of his life.” 

Beth’s eyes were still misty, but they shone now 
behind the tears. 

“Oh, thank you, Aunt Nan!” she said softly. 
“You’ve made me understand—and see—as I never 
did before. The suffering and the sorrow and the 
sacrifice aren’t the most important things after 
all, are they, big as they seem? The one big ques- 
tion, as you call it, is the thing that counts most.’ 


ee 
WHAT JEAN LEARNED 


AM eighteen years old,” Jean cried, 
“and I’ve never seen anything! I’ve 
never seen a steamboat or a subway 
or a theatre or an art gallery or a de- 
partment store or a cafeteria or a mil- 
lion other things that you read about. I 

love you dearly, dearly, Aunt Martie and Uncle 

Peter, but I’m eighteen years old and I haven’t 

begun to live, and I’ve got.to go.” 

“But seeing things isn’t living, child,” Aunt 
Martie pleaded. “And when everything was so 
nicely fixed about raising your salary at school 
and all.” 

“If seeing things isn’t living, then ‘child’ has 
got to find it out for herself. There isn’t anything 
left to see in that old schoolhouse. I know every 
crack on the walls, every board in the floor, every 
inch of the windowpanes—to say nothing of hav- 
ing known all the children ever since they were 
born. Don’t think I don’t love Green Meadows—I 


























| duty. 





do. But I’ve run out. You have to change your 
crops, Uncle Peter; don’t you see that girls need 
rotation, too?” 

Uncle Peter never had failed Jean in her life, 
and he did not now. “I reckon, mother,’ he said 
slowly, “we'll have to let our girl have her way.” 

So Jean went to the city. She got work easily 
and, being quick to learn, soon made her way. She 
rode on ferries and in subways and up and down 
in elevators, and ate her luncheons in a cafeteria, 
and went to theatres and art galleries; and as for 
the departinent stores, she lived in one from half 
past eight in the morning until half past five in the 
afternoon. She wrote home so glowingly of all the 
new experiences that finally even Aunt Martie 
gave her up to the city. So when one September 
afternoon Si Jennings drove into the yard and 
deposited a girl and a trunk, Aunt Martie could 
hardly believe her eyes. 

“You ain’t sick, be ye?” she asked anxiously 
when Jean released her from a long, clinging hug. 

“Not a bit,” Jean declared. “I’m thin, because 
among other things I’ve learned what a summer 
in the city is like. Before it was half over I knew, 
only I wouldn’t be a slacker and give up in a hard 
place. So I stayed till summer was over. My, but 
I’m chock-full of wisdom and experience! But it 
can all be put into a nutshell—you can live exten- 
sively or intensively, but very few people can live 
both ways; there isn’t time. And I’m made for 
intensive living—knowing all about everyone and 
loving every step of the road, and having time to 
enjoy them. Where’s Uncle 
Peter gone—for the cows? I’m 
going to help him drive them 
home. It’s one of the things 
you can’t do in the city.” 

She was quickly at the bars 
—and to Aunt Martie it was 
as if all the lane had broken 
into sudden bloom. 
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CATCHING THIEVES 
BY CAMERA 


NE of The Companion’s 
Q subscribers who was in- 

terested in our recent 
article telling. how the police 
had been able to make arrests 
through the unexpected reve- 
lations of the camera tells of 
an incident in which the cam- 
era did very efficient detective 


A farmer who owned a par- 
ticularly fine crop of melons 
was very much disturbed be- 
cause some one had been 
stealing from his field. For 
several evenings he watched 
but could not gain any clue to the identity of the 
culprit. More nights went by and more melons dis- 
appeared. Finally, in his exasperation, the farmer 
contrived a trap. He selected the largest, most 
attractive melon, tied one end of a string to the 
stem and attached the other to a flash-light appa- 
ratus and a camera, concealed in the shrubbery at 
the edge of the garden. He set the camera and 
flash light so that a slight pull on the melon would 
fire the flash light and snap the shutter. 

The next morning he found that the flash light 
had been exploded; and so he immediately de- 
veloped the plate. To his consternation it revealed 
one of his much-respected neighbors in the act of 
cutting off the melon stem! At a loss to know just 
how to deal with this delicate situation, he finally 
evolved a plan. He made a print of the negative 
on a post card and mailed it to the neighbor in 
question. Needless to say, all melon stealing 
ceased at once, and the melon patch flourished for 
the rest of the season. 
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THE MAID OF ECLUSIER 


HEN the history of the war is written the 
W name of Marcelle Semmer will be enshrined 
forever in the annals of France. Her 
marvelous story, which almost rivals that of Joan 
of Are, is told by Mr. George Wharton Edwards in 
Travel. 
At the beginning of the war Marcelle, who was 
an orphan eighteen years of age, lived in the little 
village of Eclusier on the river Somme. 


The invaders, driving back the Allies at Charle- f 


roi, captured the town and compelled the French 
to fall back, by way of a drawbridge, across a 
canal near Marcelle’s home. The heroic girl, un- 
mindful of danger, raised the drawbridge before 
the enemy came up, and threw the lever into the 
canal. Without the lever the bridge could not be 
lowered. The canal was so deep that the Germans 
could not ford it, and, seeing the fleeing figure of 
the girl, the soldiers fired volley after volley after 
her without once hitting her. 

By that audacious act Marcelle Semmer held 
back the advance of an entire German army corps 
until the following day, for the Germans had to 
await the arrival of their engineers before they 
were able to put a temporary bridge in place. 

Near the factory where she worked was a shed 
that covered a subterranean passage into a phos- 
phate mine. She concealed the entrance to this 
passage under some large casks and bagging. 
During the night she managed to hide in the pas- 
sage seventeen French soldiers who had been left 
behind in the retreat. She also got food and peas- 
ant clothing for them, and aided them to get away 
to the French lines. Sixteen of them escaped, but 
one dark night, in a furious rainstorm, while she 
was piloting the seventeenth to a cross-country 
lane, she was detected by a sentry, who dragged 
both of them before a German lieutenant. 

In the examination before the commandant she 
defiantly confessed to having aided the French 
soldiers to escape, crying out, “Yes, I did it for 
France, and I shall do it again and again, if I am 
able! Do with me what you will! I am an orphan; 


I have only one mother, France! For her, my life!’’. 


The commandant sentenced her to be shot. She 
was taken into the courtyard, where she was 
placed against the wall in front of the firing squad, 
with her hands tied behind her. 

Suddenly French artillery opened upon the Ger- 
man lines at Eclusier. Before the officer could give 
the order to fire upon the brave girl a shell fell 
into the courtyard, and in the confusion she es- 
caped and fled to the subterranean passage. Soon 
afterwards the French retook the town, and she 
was able to render great service to the army 
through her knowledge of the surrounding country. 

In the bogs of the Somme the soldiers frequently 
lost their way; Marcelle could help France by her 
knowledge of the safe paths. Again and again 
she faced death, and finally she was captured 
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while leading a squad of men across the bogs. 
She was brought to the village of Frise, and con- 
fined in the parish church. Once more her persist- 
ent good fortune was her salvation. The French 
artillery began a lively bombardment of the town. 
One of the shells blew a great hole in the wall of 
the church, and out of this hole Marcelle escaped 
into the French lines. 

She was mentioned in the dispatches and re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honor, and later, 
before the soldiers of the corps, she received the 
war cross. 
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HUNTING THE FOUR - FOOTED 
ROGUES 


KILLED hunters in the employ of the United 
S States government are waging persistent war- 

fare against the wild animals that prey on 
sheep and cattle in the Western States, and by 
their efforts are encouraging stockmen to increase 
live-stock production on the Federal forest re- 
serves as well as in the range country. These 
hunters, who are members of the Biological Sur- 
vey of the Department of Agriculture, have killed 
more than seventy thousand predatory animals 
during the last three years, and, according to esti- 
mates, have thereby saved the stockmen of the 
Rocky Mountain region about five million dollars 
each year. The total kill since the fall of 1915, when 
the work was started, includes more than sixty 








A FEW SKINS OF SOME OF THE LARGER PREDATORY ANIMALS 
KILLED IN A NATIONAL FOREST IN OREGON 


thousand coyotes, eight thousand bobcats, almost 
two thousand wolves, two hundred mountain lions 
and almost as many bears. The government ex- 
perts estimate that the annual depredations among 
eattle and sheep that single predatory animals 
cause are as follows: wolf, one thousand dollars; 
stock -killing grizzly bear, five hundred dollars; 
mountain lion, five hundred dollars; bobcat, fifty 
dollars, and coyote, fifty dollars. 

Last year the pelts of predatory animals that 
these government nimrods killed brought approx- 
imately one hundred thousand dollars. Ordinarily 
the Biological Survey has about three hundred 
professional hunters in its employ. They work in 
the following states: Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Nevada, California, Utah, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico 
and Texas. 

Recently a government hunter shot two male 
wolves that had killed one hundred and fifty sheep 
and seven colts on two Wyoming ranches, while 
another trapper bagged a pair of old wolves that 
had a record of killing four thousand dollars’ 
worth of live stock a year. A third trapped eighty- 
five coyotes and two bobcats in one month; he 
used two hundred traps over a trap line about 
seventy-five miles long. Two wolves, seven moun- 
tain lions and a huge grizzly bear, the largest of 
its species ever killed in the Yellowstone Park 
region, were the recent kill of another of Uncle 
Sain’s sharpshooters. 
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WELL TRAINED 


AWAIIAN servants are among the most 
faithful in the world, says a woman of ex- 
perience whose story appears in Harper’s 

Magazine, but they are strangely unsophisticated. 
They have an overwhelming desire to call you by 
your first name. Our man servant was always 
saying to my husband, “Yes, Frank,” or “All right, 
Frank’’; and to me, “To be sure, Mabel,” and “I’m 
going out, Mabel.” Finally it got on my nerves to 
such an extent that I discharged him, and when 
the new cook appeared I told my husband not to 
mention my first name in his presence; then per- 
haps he would call me Mrs. So Frank was always 
very careful and always addressed me as “deary” 
or “sweetheart” ; but the new cook, a prudent fel- 
low, gave me no title at all. 

One night we gave a dinner to a large party of 
friends. I was telling them how I had successfully 
overcome, in my new cook’s case, the native serv- 
ants’ abuse of their employers’ Christian names. I 
could depend, at least, on this servant’s not ad- 
dressing me as “Mabel.’’ At that moment the new 
cook entered the room, bowed to me respectfully 
and said: 

“Sweetheart, dinner is served.” 

“What!” I stammered. 

“Dinner is served, deary,” he answered, with 
another bow. 
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FEATHERED CONSTABLES 


LMOST every form of human activity may be 
found caricatured somewhere in the animal 
creation. Strange as it seems, there is a 

bird, according to Mr. Frank Finn in Talks About 
Birds, that deliberately plays the part of police- 
man among its kind. 

This bird is a native of South America and is 
called the seriema. It looks and behaves like noth- 
ing else that wears feathers. It has a strong, crow- 
like beak, and feeds mostly on insects and small 
animals. Anything too big to be swallowed whole 
it holds down with its foot and tears in a crow-like 
manner; yet in other ways it is not at all crow- 
like. It has the long legs of a wading bird, but it 
does not wade, or even wash. Its hind toe is so 
short that it is of no use in holding to a perch, yet 
the bird roosts at night. Its short wings are like 
those of a pheasant or partridge, but its real rela- 
tionship is rather with the large-winged cranes. It 














is the only bird that will lie sprawling on its back, 
or nearly so, in the sun, and is altogether a puzzle. 

One of this queer bird’s eccentricities is making 
other birds behave; it is easily tamed, and when 
kept among other birds has the reputation of pre- 
serving order among them. At one time a pair of 
seriemas at the zoo were kept in the great wire 
aviary where the gulls live. Among these were, as 
usual, some of the large, fierce, black - backed 
kind, which in the spring often fought and hurt one 
another. On one occasion, says Mr. Finn, I saw 
one of these gulls, with bleeding head, running 
away from another that had evidently wounded 
him and meant to finish him off if he could get him 
into a corner. 

The poor victim ran past one of the seriemas, 
which also joined in the pursuit; but the seriema 
evidently soon saw how the case really stood, for 
it quickly-turned round, faced the pursuing gull, 
and sprang at it, striking it with its feet, like a 
cock, and made it give up the chase. 

On another occasion I saw a pair of wild wood 
pigeons fighting in the cranes’ paddock at the 
zodlogical gardens ; but the fight did not last long, 
for one of the cranes—the common gray European 
kind—ran up and drove the quarrelsome pigeons 
in different directions. This kind of crane seems to 
appreciate doing police duty, for in Brehm’s book 
on bird life there is an interesting account of one 
that had been reared from a chick on a nobleman’s 
estate in Germany, and devoted most of his time 
to looking after the other creatures’ affairs. He 
kept excellent order among 
the poultry, and was more 
severe with geese and turkeys 
than he was with the fowls 
and the ducks; and with good 
reason, for the turkeys some- 
times joined forces against 
him and overcame him with 
numbers. 

However, he was fair even 
to them, for once he was seen 
to interfere between a turkey 
and a cock that were fighting, 
and to have a hard fight with 
the big bird before it gave in; 
but he did not forget that the 
cock was also an offender 
against the rules he had laid 
down, for when he had finished 
with the turkey he looked 
about for him and punished 
him, too! This remarkable bird 
did not content himself with 
being policeman and magis- 
trate all in one among his 
associates in the feathered 
world; he looked after the af- 
fairs of the horses and cattle 
as well, and stopped any quar- 
rels or disturbances that arose 
‘ among them, using his beak 
with much more foree on their hides than he did 
on his fellow birds, as was necessary, no doubt, 

in dealing with creatures so much bigger and 
stronger than himself. 
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A JAPANESE BUDGET 


HE struggle to meet a constantly increasing 

cost of living is not restricted to the Western 

world. American readers will be interested 

in the family budget given by the young wife of a 

lieutenant in the Japanese army, which is quoted 

from the Japan Advertiser. In comparing expen- 

ditures in this budget with your own, you must 

remember that the figures refer to yens and not 

dollars, and that one yen is the equivalent of about 
fifty cents in our own currency. 

The family consists of the man, his wife, two 
children and a nurse. The salary of the lieutenant, 
which is fifty yen a month, is their only income. 
Out of this fifty yen the husband spends about 
eight yen for his luncheons and other expenses; 
he brings home forty-two yen, which the wife 
spends as follows: ~ 


For rice, fuel, sauce, milk and gas . 1350 
Se es 5 a 5 ks 
MIST UDG ca ating oe 8 to a RD 
Wages forthe nurse .. 2.00 
EE ae ee eae 1.50 
Private expenses of the husband . 3.00 
Private expenses of the wife 1.50 
Socialexpenses ..-..... 1.50 
Educational fund for the children 1.00 
Emergency expenses ...... 1.00 
Savings-bank deposit . 2.00 

SU eS Me 6 8 42.00 


*““T am ashamed of the poor economy of this 
account,’’ says the young wife, “but I really can’t 
do any better when prices are so high. When 
expenses for clothing are necessary I draw on 
the emergency expenses. Fortunately, we are all 
healthy and rarely fall ill, so that the emergency 
expenses usually go to the savings bank. My hus- 
band and I are equipped with all the clothing we 
need for practical purposes. What new clothes I 
make are for the children, and in that respect Iam 
greatly relieved by the assistance of my parents. 
I stay almost always at home. I rarely have a 
chance to see other people, and so I don’t become 
envious of more fortunate women. I find my 
pleasure in taking care of the children, but of 
course I am always looking forward to the time 
when my husband’s salary will be raised one 
degree higher.” 

The ‘one degree higher” means a raise of only 
ten yen, and the cost of living has increased fully 
twenty per cent since the brave wife made her 
comment. ; 

5 A 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT 


F you find yourself with nothing to write, says 
I the Writer’s Monthly, do not weakly give your- 
self up to the situation or wait until some one 
forces you forward, like the English soldier, who 
—not having written to his mother in two years, 
although he had in that time been almost con- 
stantly in the trenches—was urged by the chaplain 
of his regiment to write a letter home. He dallied 
with the matter for two weeks, and finally com- 

posed the following historic epistle: 
“Dear Mother. This war is a blinger. Tell auntie. 

e “Yours, Bill.” 


AN INTRICATE PERFORMANCE 


5 O you know the name of that piece?” asked 

D one young woman of another as the vocal- 
ist bowed herself from the platform. 

The other looked politely puzzled. “Do you mean 

the one that the woman was singing or the one that 





her accompanist was playing?” she inquired. 
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TWELVE MILLION 
BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN ~ 


Twelve million boys and girls 
Each saved a loaf of bread, 

And dearth was changed to plenty, 
And hungry mouths were fed. 


Twelve million boys and girls 
Worked harder than before, 
And helped to fill the places 
Of those that marched to war. 


Twelve million boys and girls 
Gave all that they could give, 
That wasted fields should flourish 

And wounded men should live. 


Twelve million boys and girls 
With gladder eyes shall see 

A world in freedom, knowing 
They helped to make it free. 


ogo 
THE DOLL’S FAIRY NAME 


BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


W feo Anita went to visit her mother’s 
cousin in the country, she took her 
brand-new doll with her; but before 
she had half finished exploring the beautiful 
place a dreadful thing happened—the doll dis- 
appeared. 

It was the strangest disappearance. Anita 
simply laid her down under a tree at the edge 
of the grounds, covered her with a blanket and 
ran into the house for a few minutes; when 
she came back the blanket was still there, but 
the doll was gone. 

Anita, Cousin Charlotte and Martha, the 
cook, searched the grounds from one end to 
the other; they even went down to the little 
pond beyond the willows and gazed into the 
clear water. Mopsy, Cousin Charlotte’s little 
dog, rushed round with his nose to the ground ; 
but no trace of the doll could they find, and 
at last they had to give up the search. 

‘‘J—I hadn’t even had her long enough to 
give her a name,’’ said Anita, half crying. 

‘‘Never you mind, Miss Anita,’’ said kind- 
hearted Martha. ‘‘Maybe it’s the fairies that 
have taken her off. They do be acting like 
that sometimes, you know. ’’ 

Anita’s face briglitened. It was one thing to 
have a doll disappear and another to have the 
fairies take her. 

‘*And like as not,’’ Martha went on, ‘‘just 

* as sudden as they took her off they’ll be bring- 
ing her back!’’ 

All that day Anita tried to be content with 
Mopsy for a companion, but although he was 
full of fun, she missed her doll sadly, and 
everywhere she went she kept peeping in vain 
for the sight of a little flaxen head. At last 
she took Mopsy by his shaggy ears and held 
him fast. 

‘*Go to the fairies and fetch my doll, Mopsy !’’ 
she said. ‘‘Maybe they’ll give her to a little 
creature like you. Go get my doll, sir!’’ 

Mopsy wagged his tail briskly and bounded 
off, and Anita went slowly back to her book. 
She did not really think Mopsy could do any- 
thing for her. He was good-natured, but after 
all he was only a dog. 

After a while she grew tired of reading and 
wandered toward the pond. As she rounded 
the clump of bushes that hid it from view, she 
gave a joyful cry. There on the smooth grass 
lay her doll! Mopsy sat close by ; his ears were 
pricked and his tail was thumping the ground. 

Anita seized the doll and rushed back to the 
house, and Mopsy rushed after her. ‘‘O Cousin 
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THERE ON THE SMOOTH GRASS LAY HER DOLL! 

















Charlotte!’’ she cried. ‘‘The fairies did have 
her! They gave her to Mopsy, and he brought 
her back. ’’ 

Cousin Charlotte looked at the doll’s dress ; 
it was rumpled and soiled. Then she looked 
hard at Mopsy; he was wagging his tail at a 
great rate, and there was a big smudge on the 
end of his nose. Cousin Charlotte only said 
that it was wonderful to have the doll back 
and began to hunt in the scrap bag for some- 
thing to make a new dress for her. 

Anita flew to the kitchen to tell Martha. 
She found Mopsy there ahead of her, on his 
hind legs begging for a bone. 

Martha held up her hands when she saw the 
doll. ‘*Well, well!’’ she said. 

Anita pointed to Mopsy. ‘‘He brought her 
back,’’ she said. ‘Straight from the fairies.’’ 

Martha looked at Mopsy harder than Cousin 
Charlotte had looked. The smudge was still 
there. 

‘*He should have a bone,’’ said Anita, ‘‘for 
being so smart.’’ 

Martha stared at Mopsy all the harder. 
‘*Humph!”’ she said. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
he should or not.’’ But she gave him one. 

He tore away with it, and Anita raced after 
him. She wondered why he ran so fast, but 
she followed until he stopped near the pond 





and put the bone on the ground. He did not 
see Anita. All at once he began to dig furiously. 
His front feet worked like mad; the dirt flew 
in every direction. : 

Anita was puzzled. She did not know much 
about dogs, and she had never seen one act in 
that way before. Suddenly Mopsy stopped dig- 
ging, seized the bone and laid it in the hole 
that he had made; then he began to cover it by 
pushing the loose earth over it with his nose. 
When it was entirely hidden he darted to 
another spot a few yards away and began to dig 
again. The dirt flew harder than ever, and his 
short legs twinkled. He stopped suddenly and 
lifted his head. Something was sticking out of 
his mouth on both sides; it was an old shoe. 

Away up at the house Cousin Charlotte and 
Martha heard little Anita’s laughter. She 
understood now what had happened to the doll, 
and it seemed to her the funniest thing-she had 
ever known. -To be sure, she was sorry about 
the fairies, but after all it wouldn’t have been 
a very kind trick for fairies to play. She ran 
back to Cousin Charlotte, still laughing. 

‘*The bad thief that he is!’’ cried Martha, 
and she gave Mopsy a gentle smack to punish 
him. 





‘*Never mind, ’’ said Anita. ‘‘ He didn’t know |- 


any better. And now I must name this doll.’’ | 


They dressed the doll in pink tulle spangled 


with knots made of gold thread, and when her 
costume was complete Anita declared that she 
looked for all the world like a fairy queen. 
‘*Tf I only knew the name of the fairy queen!’’ 
she said. 


‘*T know it,’’ Cousin Charlotte answered. 


‘* Titania. ’’ 


That is how Anita’s new doll came to have 


such an unusual name. 


ee 


MRS. TABITHA PLASKET’S 
SCHOOL 
BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
CC ites ao of to-day should be glad that 


they do not have to go to such a school 
as that which Mrs. Tabitha Plasket kept 


for small children in Plymouth, the place where 
the Pilgrims landed. 


Mrs. Plasket herself was not one of the 
Pilgrims; she lived in later days, about the 


time when George Washington was President. 
She was a good woman, but she had some 
habits that were strange and surprising. 


In those days the women of Plymouth used 


to spin yarn and weave their own cloth. Mrs. 


Plasket was a fine spinner and did much of her 
spinning in the schoolroom. Moreover, she 


always had strong skeins of yarn in a basket 


by her chair, and sometimes she put the yarn 
to a strange use. 

When a pupil was naughty, or failed to learn 
his lesson, the spinning wheel would stop its 
song of 

Whir—whir—whir— 
Whir—whir—whir-r-r— 
and the teacher would rise slowly from her 
seat and walk with a slow and dignified tread 


down to that pupil’s desk, take him by the 


hand and lead him back to the platform. 
Behind the platform there was a row of pegs 
fastened into the wall. Without a word Mrs. 
Plasket would slip a strong skein of yarn under 
the child’s arms; and then, still without a 
word, she would hook the skein over one of 
the pegs. There the youngster would hang, 
with his feet hardly half an inch above the 
floor, while all the rest of the school looked on. 

Suppose a little Priscilla spelled a hard word 
queerly, and a little Samuel laughed aloud at 
ae. Whir—whir—whir— 

Whir—whir—whir-r-r— 

Then no more music for a minute. The next 
thing Samuel knew he would be hanging from 
a peg, with his toes just touching the floor. 

Sometimes when the minister visited the 
school, he would find a row of children hanging 
from the pegs: Priscilla and Samuel and little 
Humility Anne; a boy named Bartholomew 
and his younger sister, Desire; another boy by 
the name of Digory—all ranged solemnly be- 
hind the teacher’s chair, suspended by skeins of 
yarn across their chests and under their arms. 

And the minister, trying to hide a smile, 
would say, ‘‘By your leave, good Mistress 
Plasket, I’ll give the school a half holiday 
to-day.’’ 

Then Mrs. Plasket would silently unhook 
Priscilla and Samuel and Bartholomew, Desire 
and Digory and Humility Anne and set them 
firmly on their feet again. 

It was an exciting experience to go to school 
in Plymouth a hundred and thirty years ago. 
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EY would come to the beach in 
their queer little boats, 
And leave them pulled up on the shore 


A TURTLE TALE 


BY ANTOINETTE E. FISHER 


ORAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


ERE once was an island far out in 
the sea, 
Halfway between Somewhere and Here, 
And the fishermen used to come out from the land 
To visit it during the year. 





While they angled for fish, or dug up the clams 
That lie in the sand and snore. 


[? happened one day that they found a huge clam, 
The largest that ever was seen — 
So big that it wouldn’t go into a boat, 


Too big for a chowder tureen. 


}? 


dory 





Around on the opposite shore. 


BUT 


old world, 


For quick as a twinkle, dear me, 
Dock, island and clamshell and boats disappeared, 
And a turtle jumped into the sea! 





ni HIS clamshell will make a fine 


And they cut out a place for an oar; 
Then they cut out another, and built a small dock 


you never can tell in this funny 





they cried, 


























MOTHERS 
OF XOUNG CHILDREN 


Upon your wisdom depends their physical, mental and 
moral development. The greatest of these is the moral 
development—the building character—for this gives value 
to the others. There is no way that you can better solve 
this problem than by the proper selection of their reading. 


The Young Folks’ Library 


is enthusiastically indorsed by leading educators and by 
fathers and mothers in over 75,000 good American homes 
because of its distinctive plan of character-building. It 
is a rich treasure-house of childish delights and a boon 
to parents. Stories that interest, entertain, inspire high 
ideals and build strong, clean character. 
You will be pleased to learn at what a low price and easy 
terms you can secure this remarkable library. 
Mail this FREE coupon today—NO//—for beautifully 
illustrated book, describing library and plan. 
Be sure to give ages of your children. 


Please send me Free your beautifully 
illustrated book and tell mehow I can 
secure The Young Folks’ Library at 
your low price on easy terms. 
Name. 


MBP OSS 5000 0sersevensceevecscnsesnces 
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Do You Hear As 
Easily As This? 


There is no longer any need for you to 
hear imperfectly, for straining to hear cr 
being conspicuous inany way. Just write 
us, saying, ‘I am hard of hearing and will 
try the Acousticon.” We will send you, 
delivery charges paid, the greatly improved 


1919 AcousticonD==4] 


For Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
AH we ask is that you give it a fair 
trial in your own home and amid familiar 
surroundings. Then there can be no doubt 
whether it improves your hearing. If it 
does not do so, we want it back without a 
cent of expense to you for the trial. 
Ask for your free trial today. Address 
General Acoustic Co.,1367 Candler Bldg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 


















Coughs and colds are the 
same today as when grand- 
ma was a girl. And Piso’s 
is still the same favorite 
that it was more than 50 
years ago. 
relief; eases tickling; 
soothes hoarseness and in- 
flamed throats. 


Ask yourdruggistfor Piso’s, 


Contains No Opiate 
Safe for Young and Old 


tor Coughs & Colds 


New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketch- 
for War time benefits P LAYS es, Entertainments 


Dialogs, Monologs, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. 8. Denison & Co, Dept. 77. Chicago 
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LUMBER ESCALATOR.—Lumber is usually 

piled in stacks about 24 feet high by men on 
the ground who pass the planks overhead to men 
on the pile. Every 10 feet there must be a scaffold 
and two more men to pass up the planks, so that, 
it has always been considered to be uneconomical 
to pile much higher than 24 feet, even where {land 
is very valuable. Two years ago the manager of a 
Washington lumber yard invented a conveyer that 
makes it possible to pile lumber to heights of 38, 
40 and even 55 feet. Four men operate the machine, 
and no matter how high the pile that crew need 
never be increased. The machine consists of a 
steel skeleton tower of the desired height, over 
which revolve two endless chains equipped with 
carriers at 42-inch intervals in which planks are 
placed by men who work on the ground. A motor 
mounted on the platform of the carrier provides 
power. The chains travel at the rate of 38 feet a 
minute, so that ten boards are delivered to the 
men on the pile every sixty seconds. One dealer 
reports that four men with a machine piled 125,000 
feet of lumber in ten hours; another reports that 
the cost of piling material had been so reduced 





that it has been possible to increase the pay of the 
| men one third and still save fifty per cent. Still 
| another lumberman is planning to reduce his yard 


| to three fifths its original size. 


. 


Lew INVENTORS INVENT.—The editor of 
the Scientific American recently interviewed 
an inventor who for some years past has produced 
an average of one new device a week. The man’s 
ideas are not limited to any one field, for his 
inventions include a propeller of new design, a 
dustless ash sifter, a novel game, and hundreds of 
other different devices. His theory is that inven- 
tions are generally due either to accident or to 
careful study. Many of the leading inventions can 
be traced to a chance remark, an accident or a 
peculiar incident; indeed, there is a wealth of 
romance in the history of inventions. But the great- 
est mental stimulus of all is refusing to admit that 
the given thing is perfect. No matter how good it 
is; no matter how apparent its perfection seems, 
or how long it may have existed in its present 
shape—it can and it must be improved. That makes 
for progress. The Scientific American tells of an- 
other inventor who refused to consider the violin 
as a perfected instrument, despite the fact that it 
has not changed its form in the past three hundred 
years or more. Not long ago he brought out a new 
type of violin that met with instant success. An- 
other man believed that shoes are far from perfect. 
Why should they not be ventilated ? Physicians say 
that lack of air accounts for most foot troubles. 
Why not let the feet breathe? The man went to 
work and finally perfected a simple shoe ventilator. 
| The true inventor takes nothing for granted. Per- 
| feetion,to his way of thinking, is only a comparative 
term. His job is to make “perfect’’ things still 
more perfect. 


- 


LIMATE “OVER THERE.”—Mr. Preston C. 
Day, chief of the climatological division of the 
Weather Bureau, has prepared a statement re- 
garding the climate of France and Belgium, which 
is summarized below. France and Belgium to- 
gether occupy that portion of the western coast of 
Europe which extends from 42° 20’ to 51° 20’, north 
latitude, and which corresponds nearly to the por- 
tion of the North American coast that lies between 
Boston and the northern end of Newfoundland. 
Marseilles, the most southerly important city of 
France, is farther north than Boston, and Paris 


Chicago. Brussels, in latitude 50° 51’, is more than 
fifty miles farther north than Winnipeg, which 


tion of Hudson Bay. France and Belgium, situated 
as they are, in the region of the eastward drift of 


lent example of the modifying influences exerted 





Gives prompt | 
ck 


upon land areas by the proximity of large bodies 
| of water. The outstanding characteristics of the 
| temperature of the countries of western Europe 
| are the comparatively warm winters for such high 
| latitudes and the relatively cool summers. Along 
| the coasts of northern France and of Belgium the 


on our own northern Pacific Coast, the average 
kre temperatures at Dunkirk, France, and 

at Seattle, Washington, being identical for nearly 
| half the months of the year and differing only 
| Slightly for the other months. Farther south, over 
| the Atlantic Coast districts of France, the tempera- 
| tures throughout the year resemble those of the 
| coasts of southern Oregon and northern California, 
| and during the winter months the averages are 
not materially different from those of the Carolina 
and Georgia coasts. But spring does not come so 
suddenly as in this country. The average tempera- 


ture for March is only from 2° to 4° F. higher than | 


for February. The summers are pleasant as com- 
pared with much of the United States, for the day 
temperatures are mostly moderate and the nights 
cool. Occasionally there is hot weather, but the 
heat is not excessive and the periods are usually 
of short duration. During the latter part of June 
the days in northern France and Belgium are more 
than sixteen hours long, for the sun rises a little 
before four in the and sets after eight 


o’clock at night. The fall is also usually pleasant, 
especially September and October. 





is nearly five hundred miles farther north than | 
places it in the same latitude as the southern por- , 


the atmosphere, afford in their climate an excel- | 


temperatures are very similar to those experienced | 
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First Lesson 
in 


ousekeepin 
Young Lady 


Have mother 
atin of 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


from the grocer and 
follow directions— 


olf by yoursef” 
If mother doesnt 
understand, 
explain to her that 
unlike tea and coffee, 
POSTUM 
may be used b 
young folks with~ 
out harm. 


A Healthful Drinko 
of Excellent Flavor 


OR... 























Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 2%, Ointment % £50, Talcum 25. 
Sample sole fet, Sane Dept %. Boston.’ 











64 BREED Most Profitable chick- 

ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
keys. Choice, pure bred, no’ raised. 
Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. Am- 
erica’s greatest poultry farm. 26th year. Val- 
uable new 112 page book and catalog free. 
R. F. NEUBERT Co. Box 851 Mankato, Minn. 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 
Brooks’ Appliance, the 


modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 
+] hd 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 

Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 


U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 











C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 













$100 To $400 A Month 
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than ever due to increased 
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time. 
Junior Yanks, 504N. LaSalle $t., Chicago, Ill. 
Roup, Colds, Canker, 


CHICKENS SICK? Bowel Complaint, 


Limberneck, Sorehead, etc., the best remedy is 
always GERMOZONE. At most dealers or 75 cents 
postpaid with 5. book poultry library free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 719, Omaha, Neb. 
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Mrs. Porter’s Latest and Best Book 


OUR OFFER REMAINS OPEN FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


A Daughter of the Land 


By GENE STRATTON - PORTER 








GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Born with a keen desire for the 
fullness of life, and a wonderful 
love for nature, she is expected, 
as the youngest of a large family 
of grown children, to perform 
the drudgery that her brothers 
and sisters have escaped. As 
she forces the unwilling hand 
of fate her masterful passion for 
ownership of land brings her 
face to face with the greatest 
force she has to conquer—her- 
self. As her battle goes on, 
through a legion of difficulties 
she wins out at last to a realization of the higher things nec- 
essary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone success in 
material things but the perfect love of a strong man. It is an 
inspiring tale of a life worth while. 

Send us one new yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion 
with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of 
Gene Stratton -Porter’s latest and best story, A Daughter of the 
Land, cloth bound, with frontispiece in colors, and decorated lining 


pages. This is the regular copyrighted edition published at $1.40 net. 


Our Offer is made only to our present subscribers to pay them 
for getting a new subscription. 


HE story of a girl who “seized 
the wings of opportunity.” 
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The Teeth Problem 
. Is Up to You 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 











THE youTHS COMPANION | is an illus- 
rate eekly paper for all the family. 
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Its $ubscription price is = @ year, in advanee, 
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including postag any address in the 
United States, $2.25 an “= 00 to SS 
countries. Entered. ‘at the the Boot ffice, Bosto 


Mass., as second-class matter. 
New Sees may begin at any time during 


mi... hiya Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion when sent by 
mail, should be by ffice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


newals. Upon the receipt of money b the 
moors the address on the next ene of your 
pap vr, aiieke shows when the subscription expires, 

1 be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 


yout year is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE SKIN 


OME one has called the skin ‘“‘nature’s 
first line of defense.” Its functions are 
many, yet all or nearly all of them have 
to do primarily with protecting the body. 
This outer covering is a strong, fibrous 
membrane, composed of several layers, 

in which the sweat glands, the oil glands and the 
roots of the hair are contained. It serves to main- 
tain the body and the limbs in their proper shape, 
and acts as a protector of the tissues and the 
organs beneath. 

One most important office that the skin performs 
is to shield the delicate cells of nerve and muscle 
from the destructive action of light. We know that 
sunlight is a powerful disinfectant—that it rapidly 
destroys microbes exposed to it. If sunlight could 
reach the cells of the body, it would rapidly de- 
stroy them also. Where the sun is least strong, in 
northern latitudes, we find the blonds of the human 
race; in the tropics, where its rays are the most 
direct, we find the dark races. When a light-skinned 























extremely shy; he refused hastily and almost ran 
out of the kitchen. On the way to the village, how- 
ever, the thought of those fresh cherry pies grew 
more and more irresistible, and finally he hurried 
back the three miles and appeared at the door. 
‘Friend Lovis,’ he said, ‘I made a mistake. Will 
thee give me a piece of the cherry pie thee men- 
tioned ?’” 

“Oh!” Rachel cried impulsively. Then, with the 
color sweeping into her face,she looked up bravely. 
“Will you give me another opportunity at the 
— pie you offered me, Mrs. Shippen?” she 
asked. 
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EQUALLY ABSENT - MINDED 


‘WO more remote human types it would be 

hard to find than Horace Greeley, the shrewd, 

prosaic Yankee journalist, and Lafcadio 
Hearn, exotic, poetic, fantastic, lover of things 
ancient, weird and ghostly, and adoptive son of 
Japan. Yet some of the personal anecdotes of Laf- 
cadio Hearn, recently related by his Japanese 
widow, are amusingly reminiscent of the tales that 
used to circulate among the friends of the cheru- 
bic, white-whiskered, absent-minded editor of the 
Tribune in the heyday of his fame. It was told 
of him that he once, at table, casually ate a whole 
cake basketful of doughnuts, evidently quite un- 
aware even of the fact that he was eating at all; 
while, as for remembering mealtimes, or to put 
up an umbrella outdoors when it rained, or in- 
doors to take off a pair of scorching rubbers when 
he warmed his feet at the register, or other such 
trifling matters, he could no more be trusted than 
a baby. It was much the same with Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

“Tt was our custom,” says Mrs. Hearn, “for the 
three children to go upstairs and shout, ‘Papa, 
come down; supper is ready!’ Hearn usually re- 
plied, ‘All right, sweet boys!’ and looked delighted ; 
sometimes he almost danced about. But there were 
occasions when he was working so hard that even 
the children’s announcement would not bring any 
response, and they could get no answer of ‘All 
right!’ At such times we might wait and wait, but 
he would not appear in the dining room. Then I 
would go up myself and say, ‘Papa-san, we have 
been waiting a long time, and all the things will 
taste bad. I wish you would hurry up. All the 
children are waiting.’ 

“Then Hearn would ask, ‘What is it?’ I would 
reply, ‘What’s the matter with you? This will 
never do; it is dinner time. Won’t you take some 
dinner?’ 

“*T? Haven’t I had dinner yet? I thought I had 
finished it. That’s funny!’ 





person is exposed to the sun, as all of us are or 
ought to be in summer, a deposit of pigment forms 
—we get a “coat of tan’’—that filters out the in- 
jurious light rays. 

The skin also supplements the kidneys as an | 
excretory organ; the perspiration that it throws 
off contains more or less excrementitious matter. 
When the kidneys are diseased and their secretion | 
diminishes, physicians stimulate the sweat glands | 
in order to remove urea and other substances that | 
the kidneys usually throw out, the retention of 
which in quantity would poison the system. 

Another function of the skin is to regulate the | 
heat of the body. When the air is warm the skin 
relaxes, and blood flowing freely into its minute 
veins or capillaries becomes air-cooled; when the 
air is cold the skin contracts, squeezes the blood 
away from the surface, and in that way prevents 
too great a radiation of heat. The surface is also 
water-cooled by the perspiration, which is secreted 
in enormous quantity in hot weather, especially 
during exercise. Perspiring goes on all the time, 
however, in cold weather as well as hot, and its 
evaporation keeps the body heat from mounting 
to a dangerous height—as it does sometimes during 
a fever when the secretion of perspiration virtually 
ceases. 

The skin is also the seat of sensations by which 
it guards the body against many injuries that 
might be severe if they passed the skin and touched 
some vital organ beneath. Since this covering is 
such an important part of the body we should care 
for it with the utmost attention. Neglect of it isa 
fruitful cause of disease and distress. 
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CHERRY PIES AND PIANOS 


8S Mrs. Shippen’s friendly door closed 
behind them, Mary Wells’s indignation 
broke bounds. 

‘Rachel Keene, I could shake you! 
Here you’ve been lamenting ever since 
you came to town because you couldn’t 

have # piano to keep up your music, and here 
comes a lovely offer right out of the skies—one 
that any girl might jump at—and you—turn it 
down!” 

“I’m not the kind of person who accepts favors 
from strangers,” said Rachel stiffly. “You ought 
to know me better than that, Mary.” 

“TI didn’t. I didn’t suppose you were such a 
fool,” replied Mary bluntly. ‘‘Why, Rachel Keene, 
couldn’t you see what it would mean just to be in 
Mrs. Shippen’s atmosphere four or five times a 
week? Where were your eyes?” 

“My eyes are all right, thank you. But so is my 
self-respect. I can do without music, but I can’t 
accept charity.” 

“Charity!” cried Mary indignantly. “ Rachel 
Keene, where’s your sense of justice? If you had 
a big, lonely house and a big, silent piano and dis- | 
tovered a little girl who needed the piano, wouldn’ t | 
you think the two fitted? And wouldn’t you just 
be glad?” 

“That? 8 different,’ Rachel retorted. 

“Different! It means that you are plain down- | 
right selfish. It means that you’d like to make | 
some other girl take what you refuse to take your- | 
self. As for charity, it’s only charity if you insist 
upon taking it so. It could be the very loveliest 
friendship for each of you.” 

“Well, at any rate it’s too late to change now,” 
Rachel declared. “T can’t very well go back and | 
ring Mrs. Shippen’s bell and tell her I’ve changed 
my mind, can 1?” 

“You could if you were big enough,” said Mary 
stoutly. 

But although Rachel was not “big enough,” the 
lost opportunity haunted her. She realized her 
mistake but insisted that it was too late to mend 
it. Then, ten days later, stopping at the market 














for some fruit, she found Mrs. Shippen herself at 
the fruit stand. She was buying cherries, and she | 


smiled as she turned to Rachel. 

“I never buy cherries,” she said, “without think- 
ing of one of our family tales. It concerned a cer- 
tain neighbor-boy named Ezra T. Hooper. Ezra 
T. was extremely fond of cherry pie, and when he 
came over one day when mother had just baked 
some she offered him a piece. But Ezra T. was 





“On such occasions he would forget to divide 
| the bread with the children and would begin to 
eat fast. If the children asked for bread, he would 
come to himself and say, ‘Pardon! Pardon! Didn’t 
I give you any?’ and begin to cut the bread. While 
| cutting it, he would lose himself again and eat the 
piece himself.” 

A gentleman of such habits wisely left all do- 
| mestic initiative to his wife. When it became 

desirable to effect a change of residence, he re- 
| quested her to select the new home. “When it is 
| entirely ready,” he said to his wife, ‘‘you might 
| say, ‘Papa-san, please come to our new house in 
Okubo to-day.’ Then I will say good-by to this 
house and will go to Okubo, just as I would go to 
the university, That is all.” 

The same thing happened in the Greeley family, 
but with a difference. Mrs. Greeley was not a 
gentle little Japanese, and she did not mention 
the hour of moving, or leave his new address, for 
her too easy-going husband. He was obliged to 
wander round for some time among the neighbors 
plaintively inquiring of each: 

‘Do you know where Ma is? She’s moved.” 
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MOUNT VERNON IN WAR TIME 
[: those tragic years when the Civil War was 


raging, the banks of the Potomac were the 

scenes of many bloody conflicts ; armed vessels 
patrolled the river, fortifications were erected on its 
heights, armies camped along its shores, and the 
sound of cannon or musketry daily echoed over its 
waters. Homes and fields were abandoned by their 
owners, for no one felt safe against the raids of 
the scouting or foraging parties of the Union and 
the Confederate troops. 

But there was one exception. Both sides re- 
spected Mount Vernon. Neither army sought to 
occupy or to fortify it. No foraging or plundering 
took place within its precincts. The old furniture 
stood peacefully in the old rooms; the old trees 
stood unharmed in the old groves. It was the one 
bit of neutral ground in that long and bloody war. 
Reverence for Washington’s home and memory 
was implanted in the heart of every soldier, 
whether he were from the North or from the South. 

There was a story current in those days, says 
Mr. Frederick W. Seward in his reminiscences, 
that the old mansion was left in charge of two 
persons, a man and his sister. He was a Union 
man; she was a sympathizer with the Confeder- 
acy. When the visitors approached from the river- 
side they were presumably from the Union gun- 
boats, and he went out to meet them. When they 
approached from the landward side they were 
presumably from the Confederate camps, and she 
went out to greet them. But it made little differ- 
ence. Whichever they were, they all came as 
friends, and were received as such. 

When Prince Jerome Napoleon, with his suite, 
| visited Washington during the war he inquired 
about Mount Vernon. “Is it in your hands, or held 
by the enemy?” 

“Neither, prince,” was the reply. “It is sacred, 
| and treated as neutral ground.” 

One of the French visitors remarked, “A présent 

vous avez la guerre; mais pour lui, c’est toujours 
la paix.’ 

| It was an augury of the coming time when we | 

| should find that there were some things we could | 
not divide. We had found that we could not divide 
the glory of George Washington. In due time we | 
were to find that we could not divide the Union he | 

| had founded nor the flag he had unfurled over it. 
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IT WAS A NEAT FLY, ANYWAY 
A CERTAIN spinster was a most notable house- 








keeper, and the immaculate neatness and 
order that distinguished every room in her 
house had made a deep impression upon her small 
but observant niece. 
One day the little girl returned home after a tea 
party at auntie’s and in an awed tone said: 
“Mother, I saw a fly in auntie’s house, but,” 





This You Must Decide 


Do you think your present methods of 
teeth cleaning are sufficient to save your 
teeth ? 

We think you know they are not. Teeth 
still discolor, still decay. Tartar still forms 
on them. And most folks at some time, de- 
spite their brushing, suffer pyorrhea. 

Statistics show that tooth troubles are 
constantly increasing, yet the tooth brush 
never was so wi as now. 


Science has found the reason. It lies in 
a film—a slimy film—which you feel with 
yourtongue. That causes most tooth troubles. 


That film is what discolors—not you 
teeth. It hardens into tartar. It holds Food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 


A 10-Day 


What we urge is a 10-day test. It will 
cost you nothing. Compare the results 
with your present results, and decide which 
you prefer. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it. Then, day by day, to prevent its 
accumulation. 


The use of pepsin seems simple, but it 
long seemed impossible. Pepsin must be 
activated, and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. Today it is possible 
because science has found a_ harmless 
activating method. Five governments have 
already granted patents on it. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So that film is your teeth's great enemy. 


You brush teeth and think you have 
cleaned them. But much of that film 
remains. It clings to the teeth, gets into 
crevices, hardens and stays. It is doing a 
ceaseless damage, while you ignore it, re- 
lying on tooth-brush protection. 


There is now a way to combat that film 
—a way pro’ and approved by many 
high authorities. It is easily used and as 
pleasant as any other tooth paste, but it 
does what nothing else can do. 


That way is called Pepsodent. We urge 
you to try it, then decide for yourself if 
you want it. 


Revelation 


Dental authorities subjected Pepsodent 
to every form of clinical test. Years were 
spent in proving it before it was offered to 
users. Today its results are known beyond 
question, and dentists all over America are 
urging its adoption. 

See what it does.. Send this coupon for 
a 10-Day Tube. Use it like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean your teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the film. See how 
teeth whiten—how they glisten—as the fixed 
film disappears. 


Do this for your own sake. See the effects, 
read the reasons for them, then judge if you 
want them continued. A delightful sur- 
prise awaits you. Cut out the coupon now. 





Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 
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Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by 
Druggists Everywhere 
(155) 








10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO., 
Dept. 401, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















White House 
Coffee and Teas 








after a second’s thought, “it was washing itself.” 
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Millions Will Come Back 
With the Daylo Habit 


— War has taught them— 

“ those that did not know about 
Eveready Daylo before. They will 
never forget it. 


In trench, in supply base, in hospital —on 
the road to anywhere and everywhere — 
wherever men have fought and labored — 
wherever women have ministered to the 
suffering — Daylo has lighted the way. 


They will never forget it. 


And the Industries — 


Daylo has proved indispensable in War — its 
utility will expand in Peace. We shall be 
prepared, Mr. Daylo Dealer, to meet your 
every demand ‘‘when the 
sboys come back.”’ 


American 
Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
’ Long Island City, N. Y. 


Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 











In Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto 











A DUBIOUS DELICACY 


ot ELLO, Uncle Eli! Lookin’ kind of 
pale this mornin’, seems to me,’’ re- 
marked Lem Staniford. 

‘‘Umph! I kin tell ye I feel pale,’’ rejoined 
Unele Eli. ‘‘Oh, these women, these women!’’ 

‘‘What women ?’’ inquired Unele Si Bonney, 
as spokesman for the social circle of the gro- 
cery. ‘‘Jest women in gineral, or Almeria in 
perticular? She ain’t decided to marry and 
quit takin’ boarders, has she? I did hear Joe 
Tooker was sort of hangin’ round, like ’sif he 
had intentions —’’ 

‘*No!’’ affirmed Uncle Eli irately. ‘‘ She 
ain’t, nor he ain’t ast her, so fur’s I know; 
and what’s more, I shouldn’t keer a hoot if 
he merried her and kerried her off te Kam- 
chatka or the Cannibal Islands!’’ 

‘‘My gracious, Eli! Ye’re sure sort of ex- 
cited,’’ said Uncle Si mildly. ‘‘Sounds if ye 
was gettin’ someways dissatisfied to Alme- 
ria’s.’’ 

‘* Dissatisfied! ’’ squeaked Uncle Eli in a 
voice that cracked with wrath. ‘‘She’s pizened 
me, that’s what she’s done!’’ 

‘*My, my!’’ murmured Uncle Si sympathet- 
ically, while Sam Fynes in his excitement bit 
hard on an uncracked hickory nut, and Simeon 
Gaines swallowed a sample cracker whole. 
‘‘She oughtn’t to do that, Eli, of course. 
Reelly, I wonder at Almeria. What did ye say 
she pizened ye with?’’ 

‘*] didn’t say; but ’twas mushrooms! ’’ 
snapped Uncle Eli. ‘‘Deadiiest things there 
be, when they turn out toadstools. No antidote 
for em. Ye jest curl up and die in agony. I’m 
expectin’ ’em to begin workin’ any minute. ’’ 

‘*Ye’re sure they was toadstools, Eli? I’d 
ha’ s’posed Almeria was one to be reel careful 
and perticular.’’ 

‘*$’posin’ won’t help. She let the boys go 
mushroom getherin’ with that fool little 
young thing that’s teachin’ the new 
Took a natur’ book along with ’em, they did 
—shows how much they knew of what they 
was about! ’Sif amybody that knew mushrooms 
wanted colored pieters to pick ’em by! Well, 
they picked a tet of somethin’, land knows 
what! but some of it was puffballs, fer they 
said so; said puffballs was good to eat. Puff- 
balis! My land, I was brung up from knee- 
high to a hoppergrass to know ye mustn’t eat 
puffballs, cos they’d make ye puff up and 
bust! And Almeria she cooked the stuff, and I 
up and et some ’fore I knowed what ’twas!’’ 

‘*Mebbe there’s different kinds of puffballs, ’’ 
suggested Unele Si. ‘‘¥e don’t feel anyways 
queer inside, do ye ?’’ 

‘*Course I do! I been feelin’ queer ever since 
little Benny he piped up and let on what we 
was eatin’, when everybody’d jest about 
cleared their plates. If Fain’t dead by mornin’ 
’tain’t Almeria Fosdieck’s fault, feedin’ an 
innereent boarder on sech pizen truck as that!’’ 

‘* Almeria sets consider’ble store by Benny,’’ 
observed Sam Fynes consolingly. ‘‘She’d make 
pretty sure about anythin’ she let that kid of 
hern stuff hisself with. ’’ 

‘*Boys kin eat anythin’,’’ declared Uncle 
Eli. ‘‘It’s diff’runt with of my age. I’ve 
et a pizen mess, and I ain’t expectin’ to view 
to-morrer’s dawn in this werld; no, sir!’’ 

‘Well, now, I kind of guess ye’ll survive, ’’ 
affirmed Uncle Si, with a dawning twinkle. 
‘*Ye see, our little Susy was along with Benny 
and the teacher, and she brought home a mess 
of ’em, too. Only we had ourn broiled fer 
breakfast, ’stid of keepin’ ’em fer dinner, like 
Almeria did; and ye kin see fer yourself, Eli, 
I ain’t curled up and died yet, nor puffed up 
and bust, neither. ’’ 

‘‘Why in creation couldn’t ye ha’ said that 
before, Si Bonney ?’’ cried Uncle Eli furiously. 
‘*Here I been wastin’ the hull last hour 
plannin’ my funeral, and all fer nothin’! 
Hanged ef I wouldn’t ha’ put ye last kerridge, 
stid of fust, ef I’d ha’ known ’twas in ye to 
play me sech a trick!’’ 
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TOMMY AT MME. TUSSAUD’S 
OT long ago The Companion called atten- 
tion to the admission of Gen. Pershing’s 
effigy to the distinguished company of 
ancient and modern worthies, mostly British, 
represented in Mme. Tussaud’s Waxworks. 
The general there finds himself naturally a 
neighbor of Lord Kitchener and Lord Roberts, 


done in lifelike wax; and not far away from | 


young ‘‘ Jacky’’ Cornwall, V. C., the boy hero 
C f the Jutland battle, and Nurse Edith Cavell, 
in her hospital uniform and red cross. 

Never, in the long history of the famous 
Waxworks, says a recent writer, did such varied, 
interesting and interested crowds pass daily 
before the waxen figures. Often it is necessary 
to close the turnstiles, and a long, waiting 
queue forms outside the doors, extending as 
far as Regent Park. Khaki predominates ; for 
Tommy Atkins, with or without his best girl, 
1S a constant patron of ‘‘Madam Two-Swords, ’’ 
a8 he usually pronounces it. Sometimes he 
brings ‘‘kiddies,’’ or makes friends with ‘‘kid 


parties’’ already within and makes the rounds 
with them, explaining the cases of war relics 
with fascinating, if frequently grisly, realism. 

Sometimes for a lark Mr. Tommy Atkins asks 
a ‘‘kiddie’’ to inquire the time from that police- 
man in the corner, and enjoys the joke better 
than anyone when the child begins, ‘‘ Please, 
can you tell me—ooh! He’s wax!’’ Sometimes 
it is Tommy himself who is caught, stooping 
suddenly to address a Boy Scout, who regards 
him with apparently human but really glass 
eyes. He covers his mistake with a sheepish | 
laugh and ‘*I knew he wasn’t real!’’ kk 

Upstairs you may see sunburned soldiers | 
pause before that sleeping attendant with the | 
pile of catalogues for sale; and here they hesi- | 
tate, irresolute, until some one says, ‘‘I say, 
Bill, who’s this bloke?’’ Then sixpence is 
placed on the table and a catalogue picked up 
—but the attendant never wakes. 

One soldier on leave brought his wife and 
family every day for a fortnight and carried 
luncheon in a basket. They heard war lectures, 





learned more about the kings and queens of 
England than could be taught in a month at 
school. 

Of course they have their favorite heroes. 
Lord Roberts—‘‘Our Bobs, ’’ they still call him 
loyally—is looked upon with affectionate ven- 
eration, and Lord Kitehener with awe. Two 
Australians came daily throughout their leave | 
to stand gravely gazing upon ‘‘K. of K.’s’’ 
stern, steady, soldierly countenance. ‘‘It dans | 





‘*Makes-us feel sure the war is all worth while. 
He thought so, you see!’’ 

Strangely enough, it was in response to the 
persistent desire of Mr. T. Atkins himself that 
the German Kaiser and Emperor Charles of 





when the authorities had considered it more | 
discreet to leave them out. But Tommy has | 
long wanted a chance to meet ‘‘Kaiser Bill’ | 
face to face in the flesh, and in effigy is the | 
next best thing. Perhaps it would be incorrect | 
to call him one of the most popular figures; | 
but there is certainly always a crowd staring | 
at the familiar upturned moustache and spiked | 
helmet. Sometimes the stare becomes a. glare, | 
like that of one huge colonial, who surveyed | 
the lord of all the Huns with splenetic disgust 
in his eye and the brief comment: 
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THE UBIQUITOUS CRAFTSMAN | 


‘“T’M here to set out your zinnys and fix up| 
I your garden, ma’am,’’ said Mr. Albert | 
Snow, regarding the summer resident with | 

a benevolent but superior smile. ‘‘I promised | 


culate to keep my word—even if it does lose 
me a matter of fifteen dollars that would have 
come in real handy just now.’’ 

‘*Why, Mr. Snow, did you have some special 
work offered you?’’ inquired the summer res- 
ident. 

**Oh, just in the reg’lar course,’’ said Mr. 
Snow easily, ‘‘just in the reg’ lar course. This is 
the time of year when folks want things done. 
There was seven of ’em after me: Mis’ Deacon 
Lane for a gen’ral wood job; Mis’ Lothrop 
for a big shed-chamber clearing out; Mis’ 
Downer for some burn heaps and rug cleaning ; 
Mis’ Cole for stove changings and her fore- 
room carpet; Mis’ Ramsay for a plastering 
job; Mis’ Sweetser for some screen-door work ; 
and the minister’s wife for a set 0’ shelves. 
’Twould’ve been a full day’s work in each 
case, and, my price being two-fifty per, you 
ean reckon what ’twould have come to. 

‘*You’ll notice, ’’ said Mr. Snow handsomely, 
regarding his stunned listener with triumph 
tempered with mercy, ‘‘that in my cale’ lations 
I’ve allowed out for my two-fifty from you. 
That leaves just the even fifteen for the loss 
| colume, ma’am.”’ 
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NEWS TO HIM 


HEAVY downpour and gale had driven 
him to seek refuge, but, fortunately, says 
the Passing Show, the little wayside inn, 

with a blazing fire, offered compensation for 
the buffeting he had received from the winds 
outside. The innkeeper helped him to remove 
his soaking garments, and his buxom wife pre- 
pared a bow! of hot milk. 

‘* Ah, well,’’ he remarked pleasantly, ‘‘every- | 
thing has its compensations, even a night like 
this.’’ 

‘SAy, ay, it’s a bad night,’’ replied the land- 








| lord. 
‘*T don’t suppose, ’’ pursued the visitor, ‘‘that 
| we’ve had quite such a gale as this for many a 
long year.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ agreed the landlord, after carefully 
considering the proposition. | 

‘The country is pretty much underwater, ”’ | 
said the traveler. ‘In fact it reminds one | 
almost of the Deluge.’’ 

‘‘The what?’’ asked the landlord blankly. 

‘“The Deluge,’’ repeated the visitor, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Old Noah’s Flood, and his ark landing 
on Ararat, you know.”’ 

The landlord shook his head. ‘‘We ain’t 
heerd about it yet,’’ he said. ‘‘I ain’t seen a 
paper these three days.’’ 








listened to the band and gramophone, and 


us good to look at him,’’ they explained. ||} 


Austria were admitted to the waxen company, | |x 


‘*He ought to be in the Chamber of Hor- | 
rors. ’’ i} 
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OUR WAY 


Direct to You— 


Cuts Price in Two 


You May Try It 


Three Months 
Before 
Deciding 


E have an arrange- 

ment whereby you 

may try the machine 
in your home three months 
before deciding whether 
you will keep it or not. If 
not perfectly satisfactory 
in every particular we will 
refund your money and 
take back machine at our 
expense. In justice to’your- 
self, be sure to write for 
full particulars of this Free 
Trial Offer. . 
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Our 
New Style 
No. 3 
with 
Solid-Side 

Drawer 
Casing 









"THE New Companion is recommended and used in 
thousands of homes. It is made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


Will Do All Your Family 
Sewing 
The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking on sheer mate- 
rial, hemming, ruffling, quilting, braid- 
ing, up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release, Shuttle Ejector, 
Self -Oiling Devices, Short Non- 
Breaking Needles, Full Ball-Bearing 
Adjustments, and all other latest 
improvements. They are made in six 
different styles, including both foot- 
power and electric models. Our 
new Descriptive Booklet, mailed free 
upon request, contains photographic 
reproductions of the various styles 
and all special features, and is full of 
valuable information for prospective 
sewing machine purchasers. 


You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


As originators of the one- profit, 
Factory-to-Home System, over thirty 
years ago, we can save you a large 
amount on the purchase of a high- 
grade family sewing machine, and at 
the same time send you a machine 
that you will be proud to own and 
show to your friends. No other ma- 
chine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all 
kinds of family sewing. If you need 
a new sewing machine in the near 
future, therefore, do not fail to get 
our low prices at once. 


No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. 
We pay all transportation charges to 


your nearest freight station. There 


will be absolutely no extra cost to 
you after paying our low Factory- 
to-Home price. Write for Free Delivery 
Offer to-day. 


Attractive Terms 


Not: only does our Factory-to-Home 
System enable you to obtain a high- 
grade machine at a very low price, 
but we also have an arrangement 
whereby the payment may be spread 


over several months. 


This makes it 


possible for anyone to own one of 
these first- quality New Companions. 
Don’t be satisfied with an inferior 
machine, but get full particulars from 
us before making a selection. | 
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Send No Money, but Mail 
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Coupon To-Day 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY (Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen. I want to know more about the New Companion. Send 
me your new Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, also Free TRIAL OFFER 
and explain the ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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(ream of Rye 


Delicious ina Dozen Ways _ 


Nature filled rye with more 
body-building, strength-producing and energy- 


creating elements in easily digested form than 
any other grain. 


We take the choicest rye, flake and steam it by a 
special process that enhances the rich natural rye flavor. 


As a breakfast porridge, this flaked rye is easier to 
cook, and as delicious as it is satisfying. It is even more 
tempting when made into bread, aaillies cookies, crisps, 
etc. Get a package today and try one of the recipes on 
the package. 


Healthful, light, easily digested griddle cakes that melt in your 
mouth are made with this recipe: 


1 cup Cream of Rye breakfast porridge 

1 cup sweet milk 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 teaspoon sugar 

Pinch salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder, and enough 
wheat flour to make a thin batter 


Cream of Rye is sold by leading grocers. If yours doesn’t have 
it, send us his name and we'll see that you are supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


More than a breakfast food 
Serve It Some Way 
Every Day! 








